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Tue Rev. Walter Cradock had a 
small congregation at Llanbryn- 
mair, about the year 1635. Mr, 
Cradock was a native of Mon- 
mouthshire, was educated at Ox- 
ford, was converted under the 
ministry of Mr. Wrath, of Llan- 
faches, was curate for a short time 
to Mr. Erbury, at Cardiff; but 
having been dismissed from his 
curacy in 1634, on account of his 
puritanism, he travelled through the 
counties of Brecknock, Radnor, 
Montgomery, and Denbigh, and 
laboured with much zeal and affec- 
tion to make known to his perish- 
ing countrymen the salvation of 
Christ, e was a very devout 
man, an animating preacher, and 
was eminently useful; especially 
in the neighbourhood of Wrex- 
ham, where he resided for some 
years. He assisted in publishin 

a Welsh edition of the Bible, a | 
died about the year 1658. 

From 1640 till 1660, the con- 
gregation at Llanbrynmair enjoyed 
a considerable share of the power- 
fully awakening ministrations of 
the celebrated Vavasor Powell; 
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and notwithstanding the almost 
unparalleled difficulties of those 
times, it greatly prospered under 
his care. Mr. Powell a9 a native 
of Radnorshire ; and having been 
educated for the church, he offi- 
ciated for a short time at Clun, in 
Shropshire ; but the preaching and 
conversation of Mr, Cradock in- 
duced him to cast his lot amon 
the persecuted Puritans. He ha 
several congregations in Mont- 
gomeryshire and Raduorshire, 
which, when circumstances al- 
lowed, he regularly visited, gene- 
rally preaching about twenty times 
a week. In the latter part of his 
ministry he became a Baptist, but 
continued through life a strenuous 
advocate for free communion ; and 
was a man of unusual devotedness 
and energy. He died in prison, 
October 27, 1670, in the eleventh 
year of his imprisonment, the 
thirty-third of his ministry, and the 
fifty-third of his age. 

n an early stage of Mr. Powell's 
labours, his valued friends, the 
eloquent” Morgan Lloyd, of 
Wrexham, and the enna 
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pious” Ambrose Mostyn, after- 
wards chaplain to Lord Say and 
Sele, occasionally visited Mont- 
gomeryshire ; and their faithful and 
edifying ministrations were highly 
appreciated by the congregation of 
Llanbrynmair. 

It should perhaps be mentioned 
here, that the good men above 
named—Cradock, Powell, Lloyd, 
and Mostyn—influenced by the 
feverish excitement of those times, 
consented to act under the commis- 
sion issued by Parliament, in 1649, 
for reforming the church in North 
Wales; but it should at the same 
time be kept in mind, that no 
government attempt to establish 
the theology, or to regulate the 
discipline, of the church, can ever 
tend, under any management, to 
promote its prosperity: for every 
such attempt, while it hindereth 
the exercise of the voluntary prin- 
ciple, and violates the rights of 
men to choose their own religious 
teachers, must be quite at variance 
with the will of Christ. 

’ Soon after the year 1662, the 
“holy, humble, and laborious” 
Hugh Owen, of Bronyclydwr, in 
Merionethshire, commenced those 
regular visits ‘to Llanbrynmair, 
which he afterwards continued 

uarterly, and sometimes oftener, 
or nearly thirty-eight years. He 
had about twelve congregations 
under’ his care, some of them in 
‘Merionethshire and some in Mont- 
eet He lived upon a 
ittle estate of his own, and preached 
the Gospel gratis. Dr. Calamy 
says of hin; ¢ at he was a burning 
‘and shining light in an obscure 
corner; a bright star that moved 
in a large orb; that his preaching 
was very affectionate did moving ; 
that great numbers attended his 
ministry, and were much impressed 
by it; that he was eminently meek 
and humble; and that his Christian 
candour and unblemished deport- 


ment procured him the esteem of 
all who knew him. He died—not 
in 1669, as stated in the Noncon- 
formist’s Memorial—but. in 1699, 
March 15, aged sixty years and a 
half. 

During the first period of his 
ministry, Mr. Owen was greatl 
assisted in his work by his faithful 
friend and fellow-labourer, Henry 
Williams, of the Yscafell, near 
Newtown. Mr. Williams was an 
itinerant preacher of the Baptist 
persuasion, and was a man of great 
activity and of the strictest upright- 
ness. He suffered much for his 
nonconformity. Nearly nine years 
of his life were spent in prison; 
and the enemy not only burnt his 
house, but murdered his aged 
father, and treated his wife and 
children with the greatest brutality. 
He died in 1685, about 14 years 
before Mr. Owen.. Mr. Owen was 
afterwards assisted for a short time 
at the close of his ministry by his 
son, John Owen, who was a young 
minister of considerable acquire- 
ments and of great promise, and 
who survived his father but little 
more than fifteen months. He died 
at Shrewsbury, after a short ill- 
ness, June 27, 1700, about the 
thirtieth year of his age, ‘* to the 
great grief of his acquaintance, 


and to the unspeakable loss of the _ 


church of God.”* 

For many years after the death 
of Mr, Hugh Owen, the congre- 
gation enjoyed the united labours 
of the Rev. W, Jervice and the 
Rev. R. Wilson—the former a 
pedobaptist, the latter an anti- 
pwdobaptist —but as both were pos- 
sessed of a happy degree of that 
charity ‘* which is the bond of per- 
fectness,” the peace of God ruled 
in the church, and it greatly pros- 
pered ander their ministry, From 


_* See Dr. J: B. Williams’s Life of Mat- 
thew Henry, p. 259. 
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Mr. Wilson’s death, which took 
place about the year 1720, till 
1733, Mr. Jervice was much as- 
sisted in his extensive charge by 
the ministers of the Baptist churches 
at the Dolau and the Pentref, in 
Radnorshire. In 1733, Mr. Jer~ 
vice having previously removed to 
Lianfyllin, a popular young mi- 
nister, of the name of Meredith, 
was ordained at Llanbrynmair, but 
was dismissed in the year follow. 
ing on account of his heterodoxy ; 
and it was just at that time that 
the Rev. Lewis Rees, the father 
of the late Dr. Abraham Rees,* 
came first to Llanbrynmair, intro- 
duced and recommended by the 
“good old prophet, Edmund 
Jones.” Mr. Lewis Rees was a 
highly-gifted, as well as an emi- 
nently holy man, and after labour- 
ing with unwearied activity, and 
with distinguished success in his 
Master's cause, for the unusually 
long period of more than sixty-six 
years—twenty-five at Llanbryn- 
mair and forty-oneat Mynyddbach, 
in the neighbourhood of Swansea 
—he was gathered unto his people 
in peace and honour, March 21, 
1800, having just completed his 
ninetieth year. 

Mr. Rees’s successor at Llan- 
brynmair was the Rev. Richard 
Tibbott, a native of the place. Mr, 
Tibbott was born in 1719, was re- 
ceived into church communion in 
his fourteenth year, commenced 
preaching before he was twenty ; 
and after spending a short time 
under the tuition of the pious Grif- 
tith Jones, of Llanddowror, he 
laboured for the first twenty-five 
years of his ministry chiefly among 
the Welsh Calvinistic Methodists, 
and was superintendent of their so- 





* Dr. Abraham Rees was born, not 
‘in or near the town of Montgomery,” 
as is often stated, but in the chapel-house 
at Lianbrynmair, 
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cieties in North Wales for more 
than fifteen years. But in 1762 
—‘ his Bible,” as he used to say, 
** having made him a Congregational 
Dissenter”—he was ordained at 
Llanbryomair; and after statedly 
ministering there with much ac- 
ceptance and success for the re- 
maining thirty-five years of his life, 
he exchanged this vale of tears for 
the regions of glory on Sunday 
morning, March 18, 1798. For 
several years prior to Mr. Tibbott’s 
ordination at Llanbrynmair, his 
brother, John Tibbott, was very 
useful there as an assistant to the 
Rev. Lewis Rees. Mr. John Tib- 
bott was afterwards pastor of a 
dissenting church at Eecaaoon 
in Carmarthenshire; where, after 
preaching with uncommon anima- 
tion and sweetness from Matt. vi, 
20, ** Lay up for yourselves trea- 
sures in heaven,” he died suddenly, 
February 6, 1785.* 

Mr. John Roberts, the present 
minister, commenced his labours at 
Llanbrynmair, on the first Sabbath 
in January, 1795; and the mutual 
attachment now existing between 
him and the congregation, cherished 
as it has been by a constant iuter- 
change of Christian kindness for 
nearly forty years, is ripening apace 
for the friendship of Heaven * * * 
* * * And ob, bow it cheers the 
mind in tribulation and sorrow,. to 
think and to speak of the “ friend. 
ship of heaven!” For since the 
above was written, Mr. Roberts 
has closed a life of extensive use- 
fulness, and has entered into his 
rest. He was born February 25th, 
1767 ; wasreceived intochurch com- 
muvion at Llanbrynmair, October 
29th, 1786; preached his first Ser- 





* The Evangelical Magazine contains 
interesting Memoirs of Edmund Jones, 
vol. ii, page 177; of Richard Tibbott, 
vol. x. page 161; and of Lewis Rees, 


vol. xxi. page 1. 
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mon, January 21st, 1790; studied 
for the ministry first under Dr. 
Williams, at Oswestry, and after- 
wards under the Rev. Jenkin 
Lewis, at Wrexham; was ordained 
August 25th, 1796; and died, 
much regretted, July 2Ist, 1834, 
in the sixty-eighth year of his age. 
Seldom, during the period of his 
ministry, has a communion Sabbath 

without some addition to 
the church ; but of those who were 
members when he was received, 
only five are now living, and of 
the twelve ministers who signed the 
certificate of his ordination, he has 
no survivor. 

During the first forty years of 
its history, the congregation at 
Lianbrynmair had no regular place 
of worship, but met in a house, or 
a barn, or a field, or a grove, just 
as it suited their convenience, or 
as circumstances permitted. About 
the year 1675, a small room, still 
standing, was fitted up for the pur- 
pose, where they worshipped for 
sixty-four years. The chapel was 
built in 1739, was enlarged in 1778, 
and was re-built in 1821: and be- 
sides the re-building of the chapel, 
which cost the congregation about 
£700, they have, within the last 
fifteen years, erected, in different 
hamlets of the parish, six substan- 
tial public buildings, for the con- 
venience of their Sabbath Schools, 
at an expense of about £550; and 
have also, in addition to their an- 
nual collections for public institu- 
tions, and their subscriptions for 
the support of the ministry, contri- 
buted about £580, towards assist- 
ing other congregations in the erec- 
tion of their places of worship. 

About twenty years back, at 
the recommendation of the whole 
church, the members who resided 
in the adjoining parish of Carno, 
formed themselves into a separate 
society, as did also those who re- 
sided in the upper part of Llanerfil 
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parish; and now, at both those 
places, the attendance is good and 
the prospect encouraging. 

From the preceding brief sketch, 
it will appear that a Congregational 
Church has existed at Llanbryn- 
mair for now very nearly two hun- 
dred years; and respecting the 
general bearing of its moral cha- 
racter it might be observed :— 

I. That it has, throughout the 
whole period of its history, made 
choice of a ministry characterized 
by zeal and plainness, by reverence 
to God and affection to men; and 
distinguished by a faithful exhibi- 
tion of the fundamental doctrines 
of Christianity; such as the utter 
he om of the human heart; the 
indispensable necessity of the influ- 
ences of the Spirit ; the rich freeness 
of God’s mercy as flowing through 
the mediation of the divine Re- 
deemer; and the unspeakable im- 
portance of a holy life. 

II. That it has uniformly acted 
on the noble principle of evan- 
gelical charity, so happily expressed 
in the Declaration of the Congre- 

ational Union: ‘ That the fel- 
owship of every Christian church 
should be so liberal as to admit to 
communion in the Lord’s Supper, 
all whose faith and godliness are 
on the whole undoubted, though 
conscientiously differing in points 
of minor importance ; and that this 
outward sign of fraternity in Christ 
should be co-extensive with the 
fraternity itself, though without 
involving any compliances which 
conscience would deem sinful.” 

IIL. That its attachment to the 
principles of Congregational non- 
conformity, and its confidence in 
the efficiency of the voluntary prin- 
ciple, have progressively increased 
throughout the whole period of its 
history. And may a feeling of 
dependence upon the Lord, and of 
love to the ordinances of his 
house, and to the truths of his 
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word increasingly prevail among 
its members, and at its meetings, 
that it may continue to rejoice and 
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to prosper under his protection 
and blessing. 


Llanbrynmair. 





IS A UNITARIAN ENTITLED TO THE APPELLATION OF CHRISTIAN ?* 


Wueruer the Unitarian is enti- 
tled to the appellation of Christian, 
or not, is a question which cannot 
be satisfactorily answered, till the 
meaning of the terms are agreed 
upon, 

If a Unitarian means, a believer 
in one God, all Christians are Uni- 
tarians. If a Christian means a 
person who acknowledges the truth 
of the Christian religion, and the 
authenticity and authority of the 
Christian revelation, we must in- 
clude under the name members 
whose creed is at variance with 
what the Scriptures teach, and a 
class not less numerous, whose life 
is not governed by Christian prin- 
ciples. 

But if by a Unitarian is meant, 
the holder of the opinion, that 
Jesus Christ was a mere man, be- 
fore we can acknowledge such a 
Unitarian to be a Christian, we 
must be brought to believe that 
this opinion is the Christian doc- 
trine, the doctrine of the Christian 
Scriptures, But, believing it to 
be, on the contrary, utterly opposed 
to the whole tenor of the Christian 
faith, and subversive of its distin- 
guishing doctrines, we must of ne- 
cessity deny that, in ¢his sense, the 
Unitarian is a Christian, because 
we regard him as a disbeliever in 
the essential doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. It is absurd to represent 
this as an uncharitable judgment, 
He will not pretend that his faith is 
the same as ours, or that it is com- 
patible with ours. If then, ours is 
the Christian faith, his cannot be. 


The people called Unitarians 
are consistent Protestants in re- 
jecting all humao authority in 
matters of faith, but they do not 
hold the Protestant faith; that is, 
the faith of the reformers who laid 
the foundations of the Protestant 
churches. And we deny that they 
derive their religious opinions from 
the Old and New Testaments. 
It is wholly untrue, that they alone 
can express their belief in the very 
terms of Scripture: nor can they 
make the terms of Scripture agree 
with it. 

The phrase “Jehovah Jesus” 
is not found in the English Bible, 
nor is it in very common use. But 
when the Unitarian asserts, that 
Jehovah is a title which the hum- 
ble and holy Jesus never claimed, 
he “ errs, not knowing the Scrip- 
ture.” The word Jehovah is ren- 
dered by the Greek, as well as the 
English translators of the Old 
Testament, the Lord; by the 
French translations, the Eternal ; 
and its true force is, the Self-Ex- 
istent, or He that was, and is, and 
is to come. These very titles are 
ascribed to our Lord, and assumed 
by him in the following passages: 

"Isaiah ix. 6.— Unto us a child is 
born, unto us a son is given; and 
his name shall be Wonderful * * * 
the Mighty God, the Everlasting 
Father, the Prince of Peace. 

John i, 1.—In the beginning was 
the Word ; and the Word was with 
God; and the Word was God. 
All things were made by him. And 
the Word was made flesh (or be- 


* These remarks were mes by a Unitarian’s Letter to the Hon. and Rev. 
u 


G. Noel, entitled “ Proceedings of t 


Church Militant.” pp. 12. Bridport, 1832. 
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came incarnate) and dwelt among 
us; and we beheld his glory. 

Col. ii. 9.—In him dwelleth all 
the fulness of the Godhead bodily. 

Heb. i.—Who being the bright- 
ness of the (Divine) glory and the 
€x image of his person, and 
upholding all things by the word 
of his power, when he bad by him- 
self expiated our sins, sat down 
on the right hand of the Majesty 
on high. 

Rev. i. 8, 11, 17.—I am thie be- 

ginning and the ending, who is and 
who was, and who is to come, the 
Almighty. I am the first and the 
last, he that liveth and was dead, 
and behold I am alive for ever- 
more. 
Rev. xxii. 6.—The Lord God 
of the holy prophets sent his angel, 
ver. 16.—I Jesus have sent mine 
angel, &c. 

1 John v. 20.—We are in him 
that is true, even (or and) in his son 
Jesus Christ. This is the true God 
and eternal life. 

2 Peter i. 1—God and our Sa- 
viour (or more properly, our God 
and Saviour) Jesus Christ. 

Titus ii. 13.—The glorious ap- 

ring of the great God and our 
aviour, Jesus Christ. 

These are but a specimen of the 
passages, in the face of which the 
Unitarian ventures to stake his sal- 
vation on believing that Jesus 
Christ was a mere man, that is, 
not of any other nature 
than we all inherit from Adam, and 
not even entitled to be called good. 
When the young ruler saluted 
him by the title of good master, 
our Lord, knowing that he regarded 
him only as a teacher, reproved 
the idle compliment, by saying, 
** Why callest thou me good? there 
is none good, but God.” If, then, 
our was mere man, he was 
not good, The self-called Unita- 
rian dares to abide by this horrible 
conclusion, notwithstanding that our 
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Lord styles himself (Rev. iii. 7,) 
‘‘He that is holy, He that is 
true,” and St, Paul styles him, 
“« The image of the invisibleGod” 
Col. i. 15; and again Christ says 
of himself, ‘* He who has seen me, 
has seen the Father,” (John xii. 9); 
and, “‘ I and the Father are one.” 
John x. 30. 

Again, the Unitarian believes 
that our Lord would have re-« 
jected, with virtuous indignation 
and unfeigned horror, the offer of 
a title which belonged to God. 
And yet Christ declared that the 
Father had ‘‘ committed all judg- 
ment to the Son, that all men 
should honour the Son equally 
with the Father.” (John v. 23.) He 
accepted from Thomas the devout 
confession of his deity, “* My Lord 
and My God.” John xx. 28. He 
accepted of worship after his resur- 
rection, Matt. xxviii. 17. And 
he is the object of perpetual wor- 
ship in the heavenly world. Rev. 
v. 6—9; vii. 9, 10. 

But there is another class of 
passages ini the New Testament, 
which demonstrate not less forcibly 
the unreasonableness and unscrip- 
tural character of the Unitarian 
misbelief. Saint Paul declares, 
(Lt Cor. xii, 3.) that ‘no man can 
say that Jesus is the Lord, but by 
the Holy Ghost.” And when 
Peter made this declaration of his 


faith (Matt. xvi. 16,) our Lord 
pronounced him blessed, inasmuch 
as flesh and blood had not revealed 
to him the truth, but ‘* My Father 


which is in heaven.” — Further, 
our Lord expressly declared, thut 
“no man knoweth the Son, but 
the Father, neither knoweth any 
man the Father, save the Son, and 
he to whom the Son should reveal 
him,” Matt. xi, 27; that *‘ no man 
could come to him, except the 
Father should draw him ;” that, as 
it is written in the Prophets, 
* They shall all be taught of God,” 
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so, *fevery one who heard and 
had learned of the Father, would 
come unto him.” John vi. 44, 45. 
In entire harmony with these de- 
clarations, St. Paul declares, that 
“ the mystery of the Christian faith” 
(or profession) was ‘* incontrover- 
tibly great ;” namely, that “ God 
was manifested in the flesh, justi- 
fied in the Spirit,” &c. 1 Tim. iii. 
16. To evade the force of this 
declaration, some critics have con- 
tended for a different reading— 
“who was manifested in the flesh.” 
But the pronoun would convey the 
same sense, as the antecedent, to 
which alone it can refer, is, ‘‘ the 
living God.” But if we were to 
read it, ** Christ was manifested 
in the flesh,” as we elsewhere read, 
the Word was made flesh,” and 
again (1 John iv. 2.) ** Every spi- 
rit that confesseth not that Jesus 
Christ is come in the flesh, is not 
of God,” the declaration would 
still be irreconcilable with the 


doctrine which denies the deity 


and even pre-existence of him 
whose incarnation or assumption 
of human nature is represented as 
‘*a mystery.” If there were no 
mystery in the Scripture doctrine, 
there would be no necessity for that 
Divine teaching or'mental illumina- 
tion, without which both our Lord 
and his Apostles declared that it 
would not, and could not be re- 
ceived. But the Unitarian will 
not maintain that any supernatural 
influence on the heart or mind is 
requisite to lead a person to disbe- 
lieve in the deity of Christ. He, 
for the most part, rejects the doc- 
trine of divine influence as fana- 
ticism, and asserts the absolute 
competency of reason to ascertain 
the whole matter. Does he not 
then. afford, by his very denial of 
“ the mystery of the faith,” a con- 
firmation of the declarativn, that 
no man can say that Jesus is the 
Lord, but by the Holy Spirit? 
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Such passages of Scripture not only 
prove that what is called Uni- 
tarianism cannot be the doctrine 
revealed in the New Testament, 
and which those only who are 
** taught of God” can cordially 
embrace, but they show the origin 
of the error, and account for the 
existence of Unitarian unbelief. 
The pride of intellect, which leads 
a man to revolt at the humiliating 
doctrine that he must be “ taught 
of God,”—that his natural faculties 
are under a moral perversion, which 
render them inadequate, without 
Divine itlumination, to understand 
**the things of God,”*—is declared 
by our Lord himself to be the great 
barrier to men’s coming to him as 
a Saviour. In reference to this 
spirit of intellectual pride, St. Paul 
says, “If any man among you 
seemeth to be wise, let him become 
a fool, that he may be really wise.” ¢ 
And our Lord said to his disciples, 
** Except ye be converted and 
become as little children, (that is, 
docile and teachable,) ye cannot 
enter into the kingdom of God.” 
** Except a man be born again,” 
gt by Divine influence, 
‘he cannot see the kingdom of 
God.” By these expressions, the 
heavenly state is not meaat, but 
the reign of God on earth, as con- 
sisting in ** peace, righteousness, 
and joy in the Holy Ghost.” 
These declarations were intended 
as warnings to the indevout and 
self-sufficient,—to those who, with 
Nicodemus, acknowledged our 
Lord to be “a teacher sent from 
God,” and nothing more. Uni- 
tarianism is the natural, the pre- 
dicted result of despising these 
warnings, of maintaining the abso- 
lute sufficiency of reason, and ridi- 
culing faith as fanaticism. Thus, 
as every Jew is a living attestation 





* 1 Cor. ii. 14, 
+ 1 Cor, tii, 18, 
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of the truth of the prophecies, every 
Unitarian is an unconscious wit- 
ness to the truth of the Scriptures, 
and to the Divine origin of the 
doctrine which he proudly im- 


pugns 
ie is then a gross misapprehen- 
sion, or a disingenuous artifice, to 
represent modern Unitarianism as 
a mere ‘rejection of the doctrine 
of the Trinity.” Unitarians reject 
the whole scheme of human re- 
demption as revealed in the New 
Testament. They reject the doc- 
trine of the atonement; they deny 
that we are justified or cleared 
from sin by faith in the sacrifice of 
Christ; they deny that his death 
had any propitiatory virtue, or that 
the holiness of God required any 
such demonstration of his justice ; 
they deny that we stand in need of 
a Mediator in approaching God ; 
they deny that human nature is so 
corrupt as to stand in need of any 
new principle of spiritual life, su- 
induced upon its moral powers; 

in other words, they deny the ne- 
cessity of regeneration; they deny 
the existence of the Holy Spirit, 
and the doctrine of sanctification 
by his influence; they deny, for 
the most part, the existence of 
Satan; they deny that there is a 
hell to be saved from, or that, if 
there is any punishment for the 
wicked, it will be otherwise than a 
temporary purgatory. They deny, 
in effect, whatever gloss they may 
ut upon the words, “that God so 
ved the world as to give his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth on him mig t not perish, but 
have eternal life.” And that those 
who deny Deity of Christ, 
shoald consistently reject all the 
other doctrines of Christianity re- 
specting the way of salvation 
through his blood, is, with us, a 
proof that the Deity of Christ is 
the foundation of the whole super- 
structure of Christianity, ‘ Who- 
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soever denieth the Son, the same 
hath not the Father.”—1 John ii. 
23, 

The Unitarian professes to be 
“shocked and grieved to hear 
evangelical Christians using lan- 
guage, which, being plainly in- 
terpreted, represents the un- 
changeable Jehovah as having 
been crucified, dead, and buried, 
to appease the wrath of him who 
is revealed as love.” This, in- 
stead of being a plain interpreta- 
tion of their language, is a total 
perversion of both their language 
and their belief. They believe, in 
the language of St. Paul, that 
‘when we were enemies, we were 
reconciled to God by the death of 
his Son;” that we are “saved 
from wrath through him,.”* But 
they understand by this wrath, the 
just displeasure of God, as the 
moral governor of the universe, 
against sin. They believe, that 
the honour of the Divine adminis- 
tration, and the immutable claims 
of God’s holy law, demanded a 
compensation such as the Re- 
deemer voluntarily offered, by the 
sacrifice of himself on the cross. 
But instead of representing the me- 
diation of Christ as having ren- 
dered God placable, they main- 
tain, that ‘‘ in this was manifested 
the love of God towards us, be- 
cause that God sent his only be- 
gotten Son into the world, that 
we might live through him, 
Herein is love, not that we loved 
God, but that he loved us, and 
sent his Sun to be a propitiation 
for our sins.”+ ‘*God commend- 
eth his love towards us, in that, 
while we were yet sinners, Christ 
died for us.”t “ Him hath God 
set forth to be a propitiation, 
through faith in his blood, to 





* Rom, v, 9,10. 
+ 1 John iv. 9, 10,11, 
+ Rom, v. 8, 
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declare his justice, that he might 
be seen to be just while —_ 
fying (or naar the believer 
in Jesus."* God ‘hath made 
him who knew no sin to be a sin- 
offering for us, that we might 
be justified before God through 
him.”¢ Declarations these, of 
which Unitarians can supply no ra- 
tional explanation. 

Evangelical Christians do not 
believe that the unchangeable Je- 
hovah was crucified, died, and 
was buried. They  constantl 
maintain, that Jesus of Nazaret 
was truly and properly a man, 
born of the Virgin Mary, a human 
spirit in a human body, “ made of 
the seed of David according to the 
flesh,”t and that this ‘‘ Man Christ 
Jesus” suffered, died, and rose 
again; that this Man has ascended 
to heaven as the ‘‘ one Mediator” 
between God and the human race, 
and that, though exalted to the 
throne of heaven, this Man “dis. 
dains not to call” his faithful dis- 
ciples “ brethren.” They do not 
believe that this Man was God, 
but that in this Man dwell “all 
the fulness of the Godhead bodi- 
ly;”§ that Jesus Christ was and is, 
in consequence of “the Word 
who was God,” being united to 
that perfect human spirit, as truly 
God as he is truly man; that, in 
“being found in fashion as a 
man,” he “humbled himself ;”|| 
that it was in infinite condescen- 
sion ** the Word was made flesh 
and dwelt among us;” that ‘he 
took part of our flesh and blood, 


in order that we might through bis - 


death destroy him who had the 
power of death;"% and, that he 


+ 2 Cor. v. 21. 
¢t Rom, i. 4. 
Col. ii, 
[ Pi. ii, 8, 
John i, 14; Heb, ii, 14. 
N. 8S. NO, 118, 
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was declared to be the Son of God 
with power, according to his holy, 
spiritual nature, by his resurrection 
from the dead.* It is thus that 
evangelical Christians fully ex- 
press their belief, in the Ma terms 
of Scripture; terms which the 
defy the Unitarian to render intel. 
ligible to any man of plain under- 
standing upon his hypothesis. 
Whether what the Unitarian calls 
“the attempt to explain by the 
doctrine of the two natures the 
difficulties which arise to the Tri- 
nitarian” be sufficient or not, we 
care not to inquire. It is enough 
for us, that the fact is as certain, if 
the Bible be true, as that God 
exists. 

But the Unitarian, it will be 
said, is at all events sincere. Sin- 
cere in his couvictions he may be; 
but if sincerity in error will atone 
for a man’s mistaken belief, the 
Jews were very sincere in reject- 
ing Christianity, and persecuting 
his apostles; the Papists are not 
less sincere in their idolatry and 
intolerance ; and Calvin was sin. 
cere in deeming Servetus worthy 
of death, But a sincere desire 
after truth would lead men to seek 
by humble, fervent, devout prayer, 
that *‘ wisdom from above” which 
is not of man, and to submit a 
proud philosophizing scepticism to 
the plain dictates of the word of 
God. Sincerity in religion is so 
inseparably connected with a de- 
vout spirit, that a man has always 
reason to suspect himself of insin- 
cerity who is not availing himself 
of prayer as a means of arriving at 
truth. In the spirit of prayer, 
Unitarians are, by the confession 
of their own apologists, characte- 
ristically and lamentably deficient. 
Surely, then, it cannot be c 
upon us as a breach of candour or 
charity, to ascribe their error, in 
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part, to this indevout spirit. ‘* If 
any man will do the will of God, 
he shall know of the doctrine, 
whether it be of God.” John vii, 
17. 

That many Unitarians are ex- 
emplary in all the relations of life, 
amiable, benevolent, actively use- 
ful, who will deny? We read in 
the Gospel narrative, that there 
was one whom Jesus beheld with 
love, who yet refused to follow 
him, and went away grieved. 
There have been Deists, rejecters 
of the Christian name, Mussul- 
mans, Jews, of amiable disposi- 
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tions. What then? Christianity 
is not less true because of their 
unbelief. . Unitarianism involvesa 
disbelief of all the essential doce- 
trines of the Christian faith. That 
disbelief the Scriptures pronounce 
to be criminal and infinitely peril- 
ous. Here we leave the matter. 
‘‘Each one of us must | give 
account of himself to God,” who 
‘* hath committed all judgment to 
the Son.” For ‘* we shall all stand 
before the judgment seat of Christ.”* 


* Rom. xiv. 10,12; John v. 22. 
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HAVING, in preceding papers, at- 
tempted to copy from the Scrip- 
tures, the outlines of a Christian 
church, and having compared and 
contrasted “the Church of Eng- 
land” with that delineation, we 
shall now proceed to examine 
the constitution and practice of 
churches of our own order. 

A. Congregational church is 
a religious society; it consists of 
religious men who assemble for 
religious purposes. It is a voluntary 
society ; every member has entered 
of his own accord, and has been 
received in conformity with the 
wishes of the majority of the other 
members, The society also meets, 
sometimes at least, if not always, 


in one ; 

A Poccemantional church, ina 
complete state, has one or more 
pastors, or bishops, and such a 
number of deacons, as may accord 
with the work to be done, and with 
the number of individuals who 
may be found able and willing to 
fill the office. Both pastors and 


deacons have entered on their re- 
spective functions voluntarily, and 
at the request of the society in 
which they bear office. We ap- 
peal to unprejudiced persons, and — 
ask whether a religious society, 
thus constituted, be not formed 
on principles at once simple, na- 
tural, and scriptural. 

Some meetings of a Congrega- 
tional church are held for the 
urpose of transacting ecclesiastical 
usiness, such as the admission of 
members and the election of office 
bearers; but much minor business, 
and almost all financial matters 
are confided’ to the deacons, of 
whom one is treasurer, and who 
are, in fact, a standing committee 
for the management of the secular 
affairs of the society. The deacons 
and pastors prs gov constitute 
the executive, and regulate all such 


matters as do not require that an 
appeal should be made to the 
whole body. 

On all important questions af- 
fecting the premises in which the 
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church meets, the deacons consult 
the trustees of those premises, and 
if any considerable alterations in 
the building are judged necessary, 
it is very usual to appoint a special 
committee for the purpose of ma- 
naging such alterations. In the 
first few years of a new chapel it 
may be proper to entrust the su- 
perintendence of the affairs of the 
vege generally to a committee, 

ut so soon as a church is duly 
organized and ever afterwards, 
the existence of a committee should 
be only temporary and for a defi- 
nite purpose. In a complete and 
well regulated church, the officers 
of the church are the only perma- 
nent committee that can be deemed 
consistent with Congregational 
principles. 

The meetings of a charch for ec- 
clesiastical business are compara- 
tively few, seldom oftener than 
once a month, and in some 
churches not so often: the church 
meets usually for prayer and 
praise, for reading, speaking, and 
hearing God’s word; and for joint 
participation of the Lord’s Supper. 
At these meetings the doors are 
open to all persons who choose to 
attend, and are regularly frequent- 
ed by many who are not members 
of the church, and who conse- 
quently do not interfere in the 
management of its affairs, but who 
approve generally of the system 
adopted, and of the instruction de- 
livered, and contribute according 
to their ability to the expenses in- 
curred. These persons constitute 
what is termed, by way of distinc- 
tion, the congregation, out of 
which, from time to time, when 
the blessing of God attends the 
word preached, individuals come 
forward to augment the church. 

Let us now glance at the relation 
which a Congregational church bears 
to other churches. 

The word independent, which is 
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often applied to us, leads some 
petsons to imagine, that we care 
nothing about other churches, and 
desire no communion with them. 
Nothing can be farther from the 
truth. Our independence regards 
authority only, but forbids not the 
existence of the closest friendship. 
Interchanges of good offices are 
common among our churches. 
The smaller societies, especially, 
are accustomed, in cases of diffi- 
culty, to consult their neighbours, 
and the more wealthy, in number- 
less cases, assist the poorer. Thus, 
in great measure, the supposed 
advantages of diocesan episcopacy 
are realized without its evils. 

We conceive, also, that our 
system is adapted to yield the ad- 
vantages which are supposed to be 
connected with Presbyterianism, 
without its attendant evils, — 
We have our provincial associa- 
tions, including half a county, or 
a county, or two counties, as the 
case may be. These associations 
are as voluntary as our churches 
themselves are; but their utility, 
which is actually considerable, is 
susceptible, in many of our pro- 
vinces, of much increase, by a 
more complete organization, and 
a more systematic course of pro- 
ceeding. 

These associations are adapted 
to operate as a check on the en- 
trance of unsuitable persons into 
the Christian ministry. Au asso- 
ciation neither has, nor ought to 
have, the power forcibly to pre- 
vent one of its churches tom 


‘choosing a bad minister, since such 


power would necessarily be con- 
nected with the power of prevent- 
ing another church from choosing 
a good minister; but an associa- 
tion has the right of refusing to re- 
cognize a bad minister, and while 
the want of such recognition must 
needs be felt as a stigma, the 
knowledge of the association’s pos- 
4E2 
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sessing the power to inflict such a 
stigma has a beneficial effect*un 
the churches generally. 

Besides these provincial asso- 
ciations, there now exists a gene- 
ral union of the Congregational 
churches in England and Wales, 
to which we have already had oc- 
casion to allude. The following 
are the objects of the Union, as 
set forth at its formation in May, 
1832. 

I. To promote evangelical reli- 
gion in connection with the Con- 
gregational denomination. 

IL, To cultivate brotherly affec- 
tion and sincere co-operation in 
every thing relating to the interests 
of the associated churches. 

IIT. To establish fraternal cor- 
respondence with Congregational 
churches and other bodies of 
Christians throughout the world. 

IV. To address an annwal or 
occasional letter to associated 
churches, accompanied with such 
information as may be deemed 
necessary, 

V. To obtain accurate statisti- 
eal information relative to the 
Congregational churches through- 
out the kingdom and the world at 
large. 

VI. To inquire into the present 
methods of collecting funds for the 
erection of places of worship, and 
to consider the practicability of 
introducing an improved plan. 

VII. To assist in maintaining 
and enlarging the civil rights of 
Protestant Dissenters. 

The spirit of Union which the 
former part of the above specifica- 
tion exhibits, has respect, it will be 
observed, not merely to churches 
of our own order, but to other 
bodies of Christians throughout the 
world. A correspondence has ac- 
cordingly been commenced, and 
friendly letters have been ex- 
changed, not only with the Con- 
gregational Unions of Scotland 
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and Ireland, and of the United 
States of America, but also with 
the United Associate Synod of 
Scotland, and with the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States. De- 
putations of Christian brethren have 
also been sent, and received with 
hearty welcome. 

W hatever be our faults, we can- 
not, as a body, be charged with 
Sectarianism, With us, the Lord’s 
table is open to approved members 
of all other churches who maintain 
the fundamental doctrines of the 
Gospel, whatever may be their 
views on the subject of church go- 
veroment, while our pulpits are 
open to every evangelical minister 
whose life accords with his preach- 
ing, to whatever section of the 
Christian church he may belong. 
These facts prove, we think, that 
the Scriptural independence of 
churches does not forbid their 
** maintaining the unity of the spi- 
rit in the bond of peace.” 

It is delightful to find that the 
friendly feeling of Christians in 
England is fully reciprocated by 
Christians abroad. The General 
Assembly of the American Pres- 
byterian Church thus address 
us: ‘ With you, dear brethren, 
the Presbyterian, Congregational, 
and Reformed Dutch Churches of 
the United States, have begun to 
shake hands across the Atlantic. 
To you, as well as to our Christian 
brethren in France and in the 
Synod of Ulster, we affectionately 
say, God speed you in running the 
race set before you, and may you 
far excel the American churches 
in your efforts to purify Christen- 
dom and convert the world.” 

Let us now notice some of the 
advantages which, in our opinion, 
Congregational principles, fairly 
carried out into practice, are cal- 
culated to yield. 

1. This system presents to the 
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world a correct view of religion. 
It tends to prove that the object 
of religion is neither political nor 
mercenary, but spiritual. 

The amalgamation of ecclesias- 
tical with civil affairs, fosters the 
notion that the main object of re- 
ligion is to uphold the State, a 
notion which is further strengthened 
by means of that extreme subser- 
viency to political authority, very 
far beyond what Christian loyalty 
requires, which a state church usu- 
ally exhibits, The sad consequence 
of this is, that if on any account 
people are brought to dislike the 
political measures of government, 
they are disposed to look with an 
evil eye on the religion with which 
the government is identified. Were 
religious affairs distinct from poli- 
tics, religion would be far more 
likely, other things being equal, to 
obtain a candid hearing. The late 
Bishop Hobart, of New York, 
bears testimony to the truth of our 
opinion in the following words, 
contained in a Sermon which he 
delivered in New York, in 1825: 
‘* It is the religious freedom of my 
country that constitutes, in my 
view, one of her proudest boasts. 
The happy effect is seen in the zeal 
with which religion is supported, 
and above all, in less, much less, 
of that hostility to her divine origin 
andcharacter, which, in othercoun- 
tries, her unballowed perversion to 
political purposes, inspires and 
cherishes.” 

Moreover, the plan pursued by 
voluntary churches does not, like 
the opposite scheme, encourage the 
notion that the object of religion 
is mercenary, that is, to provide 
the means of enjoyment for men 
who, in their turn, are expected to 
be ready to show their gratitude 
for favours received, by sycophancy 
towards those who uphold the sys- 
tem. We speak not of persons on 
either side. ‘There are men of dis- 
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interested character in the national 
establishment, and there are mer- 
cenary men among Dissenters ; 
what we contend for is, that the 
system of voluntary contribution 
proves that the object for which 
the money is given is not the tem. 
poral advantage of him who re- 
ceives it. He who receives may 
or may not be actuated by such a 
motive, but they who give have 
their own religious instruction in 
view, nor would they consent to 
give, were there not tolerable evi- 
dence that the teacher whom they 
thus support, were mainly influ- 
enced by a regard to their best 
interests. 

2. The system adopted by Con- 
gregational churches seems to us 
to favour the cause of personal 
religion. 

This must be true, if our forego- 
ing observation, corroborated by 
Bishop Hobart, be correct; but 
there are additional reasons. Our 
system is based on the fact, that 
religion is a personal concern, and 
a concern that chiefly regards the 
rational and immortal mind. Our 
system teaches men, that the cir- 
cumstances of a person’s having 
been born in a certain locality, 
and having either undergone or 
performed certain outward ob- 
servances, can contribute nothing 
towards that religion of the heart 
which God requires. Agreeably 
to these views, the Lord’s table 
with us, while open to all who 
appear to be real Christians, is 
not open to every parishioner sim- 
of his having 
been baptized and confirmed, and 
being now resident among us. It 
conduces to the interests of real re- 
ligion that candidates for commu- 
nion should be put on the inquiry, 
whether they are conscious of that 
actual regard to Christ and salva- 
tion which is requisite for a worthy 
participation of the Lord’s Supper. 
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The full and decided profession 
of faith which our system includes, 
must not be overlooked. In a 
national establishment such a pro- 
fession is not necessary, even on 
the part of real Christians, and 
can scarcely be made by them, for 
in such a community, the church 
is the world and the world is the 
cburch; they are one. 

The Congregational system is 
also favourable to that intercourse 
and communion with other Chris- 
tians, which tends greatly to mu- 
tual edification. Christians, by 
being more plainly separated from 
the world, cannot fail to be more 
closely united to one another. 
Hence arise social meetings for 
worship, and for interchange of 
pious thoughts. Meetings of this 
description are rare among the 
adherents to the national establish - 
ment, heing generally regarded by 
them, and with much show of 
reason, as inconsistent with their 
system. 

The principles and practice for 
which we plead are highly conducive 
to Christian union, the great barrier 
against which is not the mere ex- 
istence of various opinions, but the 
pride and bigotry which national 
ostablishments manifest, in refus- 
ing to treat as Christians, any who 
refuse to conform to their un- 
righteous laws. The national 
church is founded on the principle, 


THOUGHTS ON WEAK 


We may call that faith weak, 
which is either shaken by sceptical 
doubts, or benumbed by an in- 
flux of earthly cares, With regard 
to the first of these, we have been 
often surprised by the ingenuous 
acknowledgments of good men, 
who seemed to be pillars in the 
church. Richard Baxter, in the 
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that there can be no union without 
perfect agreement; a principle 
which was borrowed from the 
Roman church, but of which even 
that church begins to be ashamed. 
In accordance with this principle, 
the Establishment of England and 
Ireland holds no communion with 
any other church in Great Britain, 
not even with the Moravian 
church, though, like herself, it is 
episcopal; nor with the Scottish 
kirk, though, like herself, it is ** by 
law established.” Is this reasonable 
and Christian-like ? Can there be 
nothing like a universal recogni- 
tion of Christians by one another, 
till all are agreed on questions of 
church-government! Shame on 
those who strive to uphold such 
bigotry. But it cannot be upheld 
much longer. 

Lastly, our system is favourable 
to the spread and promotion of the 
Gospel in the world. National reli- 
gious establishments have been the 
most serious impediments of an out- 
ward nature inits way. Witness 
Pagan, Mahomedan, Popish, and 
some Protestant countries, both of 
ancient and modern times. Let 
the mountains be levelled and the 
vallies raised, and the way of the 
Lord be prepared by the universal 
abolition of all compulsory enact- 
ments in religion, and all flesh will 
ere long see the salvation of God. 


AND STRONG FAITH. 


History of his own Life and Times, 
assures us, that even in the close of 
his days, he was greatly harassed 
with doubts concerning the truth of 
the Scriptures; and the late Mr. 
Milner, of Hull, was often sharply 
tried in the same way. Still there 
are not many Christians who are 
much troubled on this ground, The 
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evidences of revealed religion are 
so full and forcible, that on en- 
tering within its precincts, we feel 
ourselves surrounded with impreg- 
nable bulwarks, But where the 
grounds of faith are perceived to be 
solid, its primary objects may be 
almost hid by the darkening clouds 
of worldly care. Are we but 
slightly affected by the excellency 
of Christ, and the value of his 
great salvation? by the nearness 
of death, and the grandeur and 
solemnity of the world to come? 
Then is our faith feeble in its 
exercise. Nor is this all, for every 
movement of personal piety will 
by consequence be necessarily lan- 
guid and encumbered. Let not the 
Christian try to set himself at ease 
in such a frame of mind. The 
traveller in frosty arctic climes, 
ought not to be more fearful of that 
sleep which is the usual forerunner 
of death. Surely itis time to shake 
off torpor and heaviness, and with 
the disciples of old cry, ‘ Lord 
increase our faith.” 

But let us view the principle 
of religion which we are now con 
sidering when it is in vigorous 
action, Abraham staggered not 
at the divine promise through un- 
belief, but was strong in faith, 
giving glory to God. Improbable 
as the future event might appear in 
the eye of reason, he honoured the 
veracity, and trusted the power and 
mercy of Jehovah. Happy patri- 
arch! free from painful misgivings 
and dark forebodings, he antici- 
pated the day of rest, and was 
filled with joy. And does not 
strong faith like his, always achieve 
the noblest victories, and realize 
the sweetest consolations? Yes, 
there is not a danger which it 
dares not face in the plain path 
of duty, nor an enemy in the field 
of spiritual conflict which it cannot 
conquer. It overcomes the world, 
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and drives back the confederate 
legions of hell. Amidst the thorns 
of the wilderness, it is the instru- 
ment by which the heaven-bound 
pilgrim fetches down manna from 
above, and water from the smitten 
rock, But it is in the extreme 
weakness of nature, and on the 
awful verge of mortality, that the 
triumphs of strong faith appear in 
the grandest style of sublimity. 
** Whom have I in heaven but 
thee? and there is none upon earth 
that I desire beside thee. My flesh 
and my heart faileth; but God is 
the strength of my heart and my 
portion for ever.” ** We know 
that if our earthly house of this 
tabernacle were dissolved, we have 
a building of God, a house not 
made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens!” Let it not be insinuated, 
that such confidence and calm sere- 
nity of soul, were confined toinspired 
prophets and apostles. The same 
faith, in every age and every coun- 
try, produces the same blessed fruit. 
Mr. Sheppard, of New England, 
the day betore his death, said to Dr. 
Cotton, ‘‘ My hopes are built on 
the free mercy of God, and the rich 
merits of Christ; and I do believe, 
that if I am taken out of the world, 
I shall only change my place, I 
shall neither change my company 
nor my communion.” Bishop Be- 
veridge on his death-bed was asked 
by several intimate friends in suc- 
cession, and by his own wife, if he 
knew them ; but he replied to each, 
No. At last one of them suid, 
**Do you know Jesus Christ?” 
‘* Jesus Christ,” said he, reviving, 
as if the name had produced on him 
the effect of a charm—* O yes, I 
have known him these forty years : 
precious Saviour, he is my only 
hope!” These instances have been 
brought to mind, by the case of a 
pious man whom I have lately bad 
occasion often to visit. He is 
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about thirty-five years of age, and 
gradually sinking under pulmonary 
consumption, He is in narrow and 
reduced circumstances, with six 
children, and a wife near her con- 
finement; yet his spirit is perfectly 
calm and resigned, and his hope of 
immortal glory is bright and cheer- 
ing. A few days ago, I asked him 
whether he still continued free from 
anxiety concerning his partner and 
children ; he replied, ‘* sometimes a 
thought ofthem touches my feelings, 
but I have committed my family 
to God, and can leave them in his 
hands without fear.” Then speak- 
ing of the rich grace of Christ, the 
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tears of gratitude and joy rolled down 
his wan cheeks. 1 have seldom seen 
the triumph of faith more strikingly 
displayed than in this poor man. 
Reader, is thy faith weak and 
wavering, or strong and vigorous? 
The time of sharp trial may be near, 
It is well for the saint, as for the 
soldier, to have his proof-armour 
always ready, that he may not be 
surprised by the assaults of the 
enemy. Blessed are they who live 
and walk by faith; who rise above 
the beggarly elements of the pre- 
sent world; who anticipate with firm 
assurance the glories of the heavenly 
kingdom, Amicus B. 


ON THE REMOVAL OF IMPEDIMENTS TO ECCLESIASTICAL 
APPROXIMATION, 


Tue following is a copy of a pe- 
tition presented to the House of 
Commons on July 18th, in an able 
speech, by E. 8. Cayley, Esq., 
and supported by Sir Geo. Cayley, 
Bart. and Edward Baines, Esq. 
If the object needed the sanction 
of illustrious names, those of Philip 
Henry, John Howe, Rowland 
Hill, and others, might be ad- 
duced, with their expressions of 
strong desire for it. nd if some 
similar movements should be made 
in influential quarters, and should 
become general, little doubt could 
be entertained of their success. 
Though the proposed alteration 
of law is far short of a full sepa- 
ration of chutch and state, the 
most strenuous advocates of the 
latter may, with perfect consist- 
ency, petition for the former. It 
is one part of that separation; as 
it would abolish the power of the 
state to restrain religious inter- 
course in certain directions. And 


on the other hand, those who shrink 
from publicly agitating the ques. 


tion of total separation, from fear 
of alienating esteemed Christian 
brethren, may find here a conve- 
nient method of publishing to all 
parties their Jove of unity, and of 
promoting its influence. 

Many advocates of voluntary 
church societies hold, that the sec- 
tarian divisions of Christians are a 
great and palpable evil, which the 
success of those societies will tend 
to remove. But in order to this 
most desirable result, it is evidently 
of high importance that the propa- 
gation of the voluntary principle 
should be accompanied, in at least 
an equal measure, by the active 
inculcation of the principles and 
spirit of Christian unity, Other- 
wise, though state establishments 
of religion might be removed, a 
formidable foe to union might pre- 
sent itself in increased hostilit 
and bitterness; the fear of which 
painful circumstance led to the 
preparation of the subjoined peti- 
tion for ecclesiastical approxi- 
mation.. 
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TO THE HONOURABLE THE COMMONS OF 
THE UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND, IN PARLIA- 
MENT ASSEMBLED. 


The humble Petition of the Protestant 
Dissenting Ministers of Whitby, Scar- 
borough, Malton, Pickering, Guis- 
borough, and their respective neigh- 
bourhoods, 


Sheweth, 

That your petitioners believe the 
doctrine of the Trinity, and, generally 
speaking, cordially assent to the Thirty- 
nine Articles of the religious establish- 
ment, with the exception of such as 
relate to the power and government of 
the church; to which Articles, with this 
exception, your petitioners’ venerated 
yredecessors, the Protestant Dissenting 

linisters tolerated in this country, sub- 
scribed their assent for more than ninety 
years, according to the requirement of 
the first Toleration Act (1 William and 
Mary, c. 18.) happily annulled by another 
statute (19 Geo. IIL. c, 44.) And your 
petitioners agree in doctrinal belief, and 
also, as they trust, in religious feelings 
with those who are popularly called the 
evangelical clergy of the establishment ; 
many of whom they love as brethren, and 
honour as devoted servants of their com- 
mon Master. 

Ma yw petitioners deeply lament the 
want of harmony, benevoletut co-opera- 
tion, and mutual affection and support 
among the different sects of ovangeliahd 
Protestants, in various parts of this king- 
dom ; and particularly the want of these 
between evangelical ministers and mem- 
bers of the established church and those 
of other sects, 

That your petitioners believe such 
estrangement and separation to be con- 
trary to the genius and institution of 
Christianity ; and that they promote irre- 
ligion, Romanism, infidelity, and immo- 
rality. 

That among the sects in separation 
from the church establishment, in many 
places, a good understanding and cordial 
co-operation have been promoted by mi- 
nisters of one sect officiating at the re- 
quest of ministers of another sect in their 
pulpits; and by ministers and private 
Christians partaking of the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper in other sects than 
those to which they respectively belong; 
and that your petitioners consider such oc- 
casional interchanges of minlstrations and 
communion, a highly beneficial approach 
towards the primitive unity of the Chris- 
tan church, 

That there are certaln legal hindrances 
and obstructions to such Interchange of 
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ministrations and communion between 
contormists and — nonconformists, all 
which your petitioners desire to see re- 
moved. 

That although your petitioners dare 
not recognize any authority in a civil le- 
gislature to regulate divine worship, they 
have no doubt of its being within the 
rightful province of Parliament to re- 
move and repeal the regulations made 
by former | Parliaments on such matters, 
so as to allow a conscientious regard to 
what each one believes to be the law of 
the King of kings to operate without ob- 
straction. 

That your petitioners being aware that 
the chief objection will, by many, be 
grounded upon the doctrine of Apostoli- 
cal Succession, as taught in certain pub- 
lications of the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge, would respectfully 
call the attention of your honourable 
house to the fact, that this doctrine is not 
contained in any part of the articles, 
liturgy, homilies, ordination services, 
or legal constitution of the established 
church, as your petitioners fully believe ; 
and therefore that doctrine, not having 
at present any legislative sanction, ma 
consistently be disregarded in your deli- 
berations, especially as it hath no support 
in the Holy Scripture, and tends to per- 
petuate division among genuine Chris- 
tians, which the Scripture condemns, 

That the occasional communion of Dis- 
senters in the sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper in the established church, in cases 
where care is taken to exclude improper 
persons, would, in all cms be much 
more frequent if the law permitted those 
who object to kneeling, to receive it in 
some other posture, since there is no re- 
gulation on this subject in the Scriptures ; 
and many excellent persons conscien- 
tiously object to receive it on their Knees 
under any circumstances; while others who 
would kneel from a regard to the general 
custom or feeling of a Christian congre- 

ation, hesitate to do so in obedience to 
iuman statutes, which, in violation of 
express scriptural rules, make an indif- 
ferent thing indispensable. 

‘That in the judgment of your petitioners, 
such occasional interchanges of ministe- 
rial services and christian communion, if 
permitted by law, wonld gradually in- 
crease in number, would cement the 
affections of evangelical Christians, would 
promote the purity, vigour, and eflicien- 
cy of the established church, would tend 
to allay political discord and division, to 
cherish religious — and piety, 
and to disconntenance irreligion and 
vice. 

Your petitioners therefore humbly 
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, That your honourable house will 
be pieased to take the premises into your 
early consideration, in order to remove 
all the existing legal hindrances and ob- 
structions which may prevent clergymen 
of the establishment from officiating for 
or with dissenting ministers, in their 
places of worship, or dissenting ministers 
from officiating occasionally in parochial 
churches or chapels, or other places of 
the established worship, at the invitation 
of the stated minister, and in accordance 
with the customary forms and practices 
of each congregation; and in order to 
repeal such parts of the Rubrick of the 
Book of Common Prayer, as make the 
posture of kneeling, in receiving the 
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bread and wine in the public celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper, absolutely indis- 
pensable, 

And your petitioners will ever pray, 
&c 


Signed by sixteen ministers of the 
Presbyterian, Independent, and Baptist 
denominations. 

In conclusion, allow me to ex- 
press my earnest hope, that this 
document may be allowed a place 
in your columns, and that it may 
excite that attention which I am 
sure the subject demands. 

ONE OF THE PETITIONERS. 





DR: PORTER ON THE PROPER PERFORMANCE OF 
PUBLIC PRAYER, 


We continue our selection from the ‘“‘ Lectures on Homiletics,” &c. which 
have already supplied us with several interesting articles. 


WE come now to a much more 
important view of the subject, the 
proper performance of public prayer, 
as a duty devolved on the Christian 
minister. 

And here I shall follow the 
course of my own thoughts, and 
under several heads of advice, 
offer you such remarks as have 
been suggested to my observation, 
during my own experience in the 
sacred office. 

1. Remember that, YOUR A- 
MOUNT OF USEFULNESS IN THK 
MINISTRY, DEPENDS IN NO 
SMALL MEASURE ON THE CHA- 
RACTER OF YOUR PUBLIC PRAY- 
ERS, These will have an impor- 
tant influence on your success in 
preaching. : 

If you should fall into the habit 
of supposing that nearly all your 
work in the pulpit consists in de- 
livering good sermons, you will 
make a serious mistake. Preach- 
ing is only the means of religion ; 
ape is a part of religion itself. 

o office, in which a mere man 
can be employed, is so elevated 


and awful as that of him who is 
the organ of a whole assembly, in 
addressing their supplications to 
God. In preaching he speaks for 
God to men; in prayer, for men 
to God. But with what hope 
of success does he preach, unless 
God bestow his blessing ? In vain 
might an Apostle or an angel 
deliver the messages of heaven to 
men dead in trespasses and sins, 
unless the truth is accompanied by 
the divine and sanctifying efficacy 
of the Holy Spirit. But this gra- 
cious influence is given in answer 
to prayer; and the prayer that is 
to bring down this blessing on a 
congregation, is offered by that 
congregation, through the lips of 
the very man who knows, and ac- 
knowledges in the act of prayer, 
that all his other services will be 
utterly fruitless without success in 
this. 

When the devotions of the sanc- 
tuary have their proper effect, 
they prepare the hearers to listen 
with deep and solemn interest to 
the instructions delivered from the 
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ulpit. Just so far as the prayer, 

in which they have yoined, has 
brought them to feel the impres- 
sions of a present God, in the 
Sanctuary, and the eternal retri- 
butions to which they are going, 
their minds are divested of listless- 
ness, and prejudice, and fastidious 
criticism, and they will hear a 
sermon with candour and humi- 
lity. 

Besides, what is it that gives a 
sermon power over the hearts of the 
hearers? Itis a solemn persuasion 
that the preacher himself is deeply 
impressed with the everlasting im- 
portance of the truths which he 
delivers. But how shall they be 
thus persuaded, unless the thing is 
a reality? And how shall the 
minister deeply feel the weight of 
truth in his sermon, if his heart has 
been cold, in preparing that ser- 
mon, and cold in the devotional 
exercises that have gone before it ? 
That heart which slumbers’ in 
speaking to God, and wakes up in 
speaking to men, has but a false 
and factitious warmth, which in its 
influence on other hearts, is totally 
different from the genuine glow of 
religious feeling. There may be 
reasons why a man should be fer- 
vent in his devotions, and yet fail 
of delivering an interesting sermon. 
But the converse is a much more 
rare occurrence, namely, that the 
hearers are disappointed by an 
impressive and powerful sermon, 
from the same lips that had just 
uttered a dull and formal prayer. 
If you would be a successful 
preacher, you must not fail essen- 
tially, in public prayers. 

2. Jf you would pray well IN 
PUBLIC, YOU MUST BE A DEVOUT 
MAN. This is by far the most 
important advice that belongs to 
the subject; indeed if this one 
point is attained, all other direc- 
tions are comparatively needless. 
The Aabit of a man’s piety is every 
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thing as to his devotional per- 
formances in the pulpit, To ex- 
pect that he will be fervent in 
these, if he neglects communion 
with God from day to day, is just 
as unreasonable as to expect that 
the racer will win the prize on the 
day of trial, if his limbs are crip- 
pled by want of exercise, every 
other day of the year. 

If you should say, “ I know 
full well that to pray in public 
with comfort to myself or edifica- 
tion tu others, I must maintain the 
habit of devotional feeling ; but 
how am I to do this?” I answer, 
de it as you would advise any 
plain Christian to do the same 
thing. ‘There are the same laws 
both of animal and spiritual life 
for a minister, as for another 
man. To sustain his bodily 
powers, he must breathe, and 
eat, and sleep, and exercise, as 
well as his neighbour. To keep 
alive the spirit of piety in his own 
soul, he must adopt the same 
means that would be proper for 
his neighbour, in aiming at the 
same end. What these are, you 
could easily tell a friend, who 
should ask your advice. Do then 
as you would direct him to do. 
‘Thou that teachest another, 
teachest thou not thyself?” 

Make it a point of conscience 
then to be serious, earnest, and 
stated in your secret devotions. 
I say serious and earnest ;—for of 
all the dangerous experiments by 
which a man might try to harden 
his own heart, none probably 


_would be more fatally successful, 


than to maintain secret prayer as 
a mere form. The heart that is 
accustomed to sleep or trifle, in 
its solemn approaches to God, 
may well be expected to find 
apology for its insensibility, or its 
irreverence in any other religious 
service, 

I say stated ; for men who have 
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carried their aftainments in expe- 
rimental religion to the highest 
pitch, have found it Ley een 
to maintain regularity in their sea- 
sons of private devotion, Consult 
any deeply or writer on 
this subject, like Flavel or Howe ; 
—ask any devout Christian, and 

ou will find but one sentiment, 

‘here is but one among ourselves: 
for when I have put this ques- 
tion, in private conversations as I 
have often done, to members of 
our Seminary, ** How far have 
you found the spirit of your secret 
devotions to depend on regularity, 
as to times set apart for the pnr- 
pose ?—the almost unanimous an- 
swer has been, ** 1 can do nothing 
in the duties of the closet without 
regularity.” 

Let no pressure of study or busi- 
hess intrude on your closet. Fore- 
go your meals rather than your 
devotions ;—that will give you a 


meagre body, but this, leanness of 


soul. At the same time, think it 
not enough, if you should with. 
stand the enemy that would drive 
you from the closet, while yet you 
suffer that enemy to rush with you 
into it. Jerome says, ‘ the heart 
never does its work well, when 
preoccupied with other things.” 

I will add, that the spiritual 
habits of the soul must be consistent. 
The man who should live on a 
regular and salutary diet, and yet 
take a small dose of poison daily, 
would carry a sickly countenance. 
Aad he who is exact in his seasons 
of prayer, and yet violates his con- 
sgience in some other point of duty, 
will not grow in communion with 


After all your pains to cultivate 
a habit of devotional feeling, should 
you sometimes find, (as doubtless 
you may, through bodily infirmity, 
and other causes,) a sluggish spirit 
in public prayer, mourn over it, and 
strive against it, Search for the 
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causes of such a state, and syoid 
them. Call that heart to account, 
that dares to slumber in its solema 
approaches to Jehovah. When 
you stand up to pray in the sane- 
tuary, remember that the inmortal 
interests of a whole assembly, are 
to be carried before God; that you 
are to ask at his hands infinite 
blessings, without which, they and 
pn are lost for ever, Pray, as 

ecomes a dying man. Pray, as 
becomes a minister of the gospel, 
surrounded by dying men, who are 
hastening to the judgment. Pray, 
as one that sees heaven open, and 
hell without a covering,—and the 
Son of Man sitting on the throne 
of his glory, and all nations ga- 
thered beforp him. Pray, as one 
that has been accustomed to pray in 
the closet; as one that has often 
mourned for sin in secret, and 
looked to the bloody scene of Cal. 
vary, to an atoning and interceding 
Redeemer, und a sanctifying Spirit, 
for help. 

I proceed now to other directions, 
in which my remarks will be more 
various, 

3. Let the MATTER of your 
prayers correspond to CIRCUM- 
STANCES, AND TO THE OBJECTS 
FOR WHICH YOU PRAY. 

I speak not here of prayers 
strictly occasional, which will be 
noticed in another place. But I 
refer especially to those prayers 
which constitute a considerable 
part of public worship, and which 
in modern ehurches precede the 
delivery of sermons. 

Now I apprehend there is no 
point in which intelligent Chris. 
tians so often feel a deficiency in 
the public prayers of ministers, as 
in want of matter, To guard 
against this deficiency, consider 
that, in most of these prayers, the 
requests to be offered, are sugs 
gested in part, by the circumstances 
of an assembly, convened on the 
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day set apart for the public, solemn 
worship of God, in the sanctuary j-— 
an assembly of sinners tov, con- 
vened to be instracted from the 
oracles of God, respecting their 
duty to him, their own character, 
and the way of salvation, Such 
an assembly, met for such a pur- 
ose, in such circumstances ;-em- 
Lasiug all varieties of moral con- 
dition, from the hardened unbe- 
liever, to the mature Christian, 
standing on the threshold of hea- 
ven; and all these, dying men, and 
destined to an eternal hereafter ;— 
such an assembly have various, 
solemn, urgent wants to be pre- 
sented before the mercy seat. To 
some of these individuals, the pre- 
sent season of prayer, may be the 
last that will be granted. Others 
may live many years, and their 
lives, in a thousand ways, be con- 
nected with the interests of their 
country and the church of God. 

I glance at these topics to show, 
that the range of matter for public 
prayer is boundless. In this exer- 
cise you are not confined, as ina 
sermon, to one subject, but ought 
to touch on many. With a warm 
heart, therefore, and a tolerable 
readiness of utterance, you need 
not be dry and barren. 

As a farther security on this 
head, I advise you to make the 
proper subjects of prayer, a busi« 
ness of serious reflection, Go, first 
of all, to the Bible, the great store- 
house of devotional thoughts; and 
next, to such spiritual writers as 
Flavel, Owen, Baxter, Watts, 
and, (instar omnium, for this pur- 
pose,) Heory. 

4. Your metuop should exhibit 
@ PROPER CONNEXION AND 
TRANSITION, in the parts of 
sorn~-aet without studied for- 
mality. A solemn petition to a 
human magistrate, would not be 
respectful without order. A solemn 
addregs to God especially, ought 
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not to be a rhapsody, made up of 
incoherent thoughts, Something 
of order and connexion is indispen- 
sable also to prevent vacuity of 
matter, repetition, confusion, and 
undue length. Indeed, no man of 
sense can speak, on any occasion, 
without more or less of method in 
his thoughts, It is generally best 
for young preachers to have some 
regard to the usual arrangement, 
viz.—Invoeation, Confession, Pe- 
tition, Intercession, and Thanks- 
giving. So much at least is true, 
that the principal prayer, on thie 
Sabbath, could not properly begin 
with supplications for rulers, or 
missionaries, or the heathen. Nor 
can the different subjects of prayer 
be intermingled by «a continual 
alternation. Y et,while the desultory 
habit, of speaking on at random, 
which some men contract, is un- 
desirable, a rigid wniformity of 
method is not expedient. The 
flow of the heart, though somewhat 
irregular, is far better than a 
mechanical exactness, ‘ It is 
possible,” says the pious Newton, 
* to learn to pray by rule ; but it 
is hardly possible to do so with 
acceptance and benefit to others, 
The studied addresses with which 
some approach the throne of grace, 
reminds us of a stranger's coming 
toa great man’s door, He knocks 
and waits, sends in his name, and 
goes through a course of ceremony, 
before he gains admittance ; while a 
child of the family uses no cere- 
mony at all, but enters freely, be- 
cause he is athome.” Orton says, 
that while be thinks premeditation 
to be proper as to the general drift 
of prayer, he had for many years 
left off the exact attention to me- 
thod, which he used to practise; 
endeavouring only to have his mind, 
before engaging in the exercise, 
ay impressed with the solemn 
traths of religion, The same course, 


he says, was adopted by Dr. Scott, 
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one of the wisest and devoutest 
men of his acquaintance. 

5. Your LANGUAGE in prayer 
should BE ADAPTED TO THE 
SOLEMNITY OF DBVYOTION, It 
should possess, in the first place, 
simplicity. It scarcely need be 
said that I do not mean vulgarity. 
On the bad taste, and even irre- 
verence of mingling low words, and 
low colloquial phrases, in a solemn 
address to God, I shall presume 
that no cautions are necessary. 
There is another danger to which 
I do not say educated, but half- 
educated men, are much more lia- 
ble, and from which pH respecta- 
ble ministers are not wholly free ; 
I mean the ostentation of a learned 
phraseology. Sometimes this ap- 
pears in long and sounding words ; 
sometimes in elegant structure of 
sentences; sometimes in vivid rhe- 
torical figures. 

Avoid poetical prayers. In one 
instance I heard a stanza, from 
Watts's version of the one bundred 
and thirty-ninth Psalm, repeated 
verbatim in prayer. In another 
case, I heard one of the obscurest 
lines in Young’s Night Thoughts, 

voted in the same manner, and 
that by a minister of a large city 
congregation. Of committing your- 
selves such glaring improprieties, 
I trust you are in no danger; but 
the spirit of devotion will flag, just 
in proportion as you study rotun- 
dity and cadence, or display of 
imagination, 

Avoid scholastic exactness. It is 
a real fault to violate grammar in 
prayer; but a much greater one, 
to speak to your Maker in such a 
kind of air, as to remind your fel- 
low worshippers, continually, that 
ee have not only studied syntax, 

ut are familiar with the canons of 
rhetoric. The sacrifices of God are 
not pomp nor accuracy of language, 
but a “ broken spirit.” It is re- 
markable how little of starch, or 
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display of any sort, it takes to spoil 
@ prayer. 

But simplicity is not enough; 
there must, in the second place, be 
fervor too. The language of devo- 
tion should be a pouring out of the 
heart to God, and not a discourse 
to men. The man who deeply feels 
his own guilt as a sinner, and the 
infinite value of the blessings which 
he comes before God to ask, will 
of course be earnest in his suppli- 
cations. The breathings of such a 
soul, in communion with God, will 
exhibit the warmth of pious feel- 
ing, in the direct language of con- 
fession, petition, or praise. I say 
direct language, for good men are 
sometimes so didactic in prayer, that 
they seem to be instructing their 
Maker, rather than asking blessings 
from him. Or if they mean to give 
instruction to their fellow worship- 
pers, they forget that the proper 
place for this is the sermon, and 
not the prayer. 

The didactic manner in prayer, 
often arises from mere want of 
skill or taste, in the form of ex. 
pression employed. A man some- 
times says, for example,—“ Our 
life is short, our work is great,— 
we know not what a day may 
bring forth ;"——** teach us then so 
to number our days, that we 
may apply our hearts unto wis. 
dom.” But thoughts which are 
no part of a petition, and only 
incidental to it, should be ex- 
pressed not in the didactic or 
affirmative, but in the incidental 
way; thus,—‘* While we are so 
often admonished that our time is 
short, and our work great, and 
while we know not what a day may 
bring forth, teach us so to number 
our days, that we may apply our 
hearts unto wisdom.” 

Now the surest method of 
avoiding all the defects in expres- 
sion, to which I have just alluded, 
is to make a free use of scriptural 
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phraseology. This has important 
advantages over any language of 
our own. IL is familiar to all; it 
inspires reverence; it bears re- 
petition, without becoming trite or 
tedious. Addison, whose taste 
deserves much respect, on such a 
subject, says; “ There is a certain 
coldness in the phrases of Euro- 
pean languages, compared with 
the oriental forms of speech. The 
English tongue has received in- 
numerable inprovements from an 
infusion of Hebraisms, derived 
out of the practical passages in 
holy writ. They warm and ani- 
mate our language, give it force 
and energy, and convey our 
thoughts in ardent and intense 
phrases. There is something in 
this kind of diction that often sets 
the mind in a flame, and makes 
our heart burn within us, How 
cold and dead is a prayer com- 
posed in the most elegant forms of 
speech, when it is not heightened 
by that solemnity of phrase which 
may be drawn from the sacred 
writings.” 

But while every preacher should 
aim at this*invaluable excellence, 
it by no means follows that every 
part of the Scriptures may be 
properly wrought into the language 
of prayer. Pious ministers often 
err here, through want of discri- 
mination; cite passages so oriental 
in cast, so darkly metaphorical, or 
for other reasons so obscure, as to 
convey no meaning to common 
minds, Instead of multiplying 
examples, as might easily be 
done,—I would simply ask, what 
does a congregation suppose a 
minister to mean, and what does 
he mean, when he prays for “ the 
blessings of the upper and the ne- 
ther springs?” When he prays 
that the heathen may ‘‘ cast away 
their idols,”—the petition is quite 
intelligible ; but when he adds to 
it, that they ‘* may cast them to 
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the moles and the bats,” what is 
he supposed to mean? and what 
does he mean? What does he 
mean, when he prays that we may 
be kept from “ sacrificing to our 
own net and drag?” 

There is another fault in using 
scriptural language when we pray, 
which consists in such a mutilation 
of this language, as is sometimes 
called ministerial scripture. A few 
examples of this sort, may stand 
instead of a complete enumeration 
of the passages referred to.— 
“ Hear ye the rod, and who hath 
appointed it,” is turned into * Kiss 
the rod, and him that hath ap- 
pointed it,” a phrase no where in 
the Bible. ‘ Prone to sin as the 
sparks fly upward,” is used for 
“born to trouble as the sparks 
fly upward.” * Exalted to heaven, 
in point of privilege,” is another 
example. ‘In many things we 
all offend, and in all things come 
short of the glory of God,” is an- 
other, Paul’s words respecting 
the resurrection of the body, are 
often violently wrested, by boing 
applied to a preached word ; “ It 
is sown in weakness, may it be 
raised in power.” 

6. Next to language, in prayer, 
I will remark briefly on Ex- 
TERNAL MANNER, INCLUDING 
COUNTENANCE, ATTITUDE AND 
VOICE, 

The expression of the face 
should be tranquil and placid, in 
distinction from that distortion of 
features, which indicates mental 
perturbation or distress. The eyes 
should be closed. The reason for 
this, as already cited from Origen, 
is one of universal application, 
namely, the interruption of devo- 
tional feeling, arising from various 
objects that must meet the eye, if 
itis open. In the only case, in 
which 1 have seen a preacher 
carelessly surveying his audience, 
while repeating a memoriter 
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prayer, there was something in- 
expressibly revolting to my feel- 
ings. Another kind of pain I 
have more frequently experienced 
in this case, from observing the 
fixed, paralytic glare, or the spas- 
modic vibration of the half-closed 


eye. 

"The body should be erect, with- 
out any of the violent writhings 
practised by the Turks, and by 
some Christian fanatics, in their 
devotions. The hands should ge- 
nerally recline on the pulpit, with 
no other motion than such as de- 
notes gravity and humility. In 
earnest prayer, they are sometimes 
spontaneously folded on the breast, 
or elevated and inverted. In 
Jewish and oriental phraseology, 
as I before said, ‘ lifting up of 
the hauds”—is synonymous with 
prayer, 

The voice should be in its natural 
or middle key ;—not so bigh as to 
endanger its breaking; nor so low 
as to frustrate articulation and 
variety. Let the quantity of voice 
in prayer be such as to fill the 
place in which you are. ‘ The 
end of speaking is to be heard.” 
Tf you fail of this, you might better 
be silent. If you are heard im- 
perfectly, you will be heard with 
impatience. The extreme of vo. 

iferation is, however, a still 
greater fault, especially in the be- 
gianing of prayer ;—because it de- 
notes want of reverence, or at 
least of that religious sensibility, 
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which is the best guide to pro- 
priety in manner. But all direc- 
tions must be useless to a man 
who does not instinctively fecl that 
the loudness in prayer, which may 
be necessary in a spacious church, 
would startle and stun the hearers, 
if used in family devotioas, or at a 
common meal. 

I would say the same thing 
concerning inflections of voice ; 
for if a man does not instinctively 
feel the difference that is called for, 
between the intonations of prayer, 
and those which are proper in 
telling a story, or making a bar- 
gain, nothing that I ‘could say 
would instruct him on the sub- 
ject. 

One remark, however, on ca- 
dence is important. While a de- 
votional exercise does not require 
nor allow that variety of emphasis 
and inflection; which belongs to 
other branches of rhetorical de- 
livery, especially the colloquial, 

our manner will certainly be 
corti if you utter yourself in 
short sentences, each of which be- 
gius with a full explosion of sound, 
and is closed with a cadence that 
is low, uniformly terminating on 
the same note. Avoid this habit ; 
and I have no advice to add, re. 
specting voice, only that your ar. 
ticulation be clear, your rate de- 
liberate, and your whole pronun- 
ciation, grave, solemn, and ear- 
nest. 





THE JEWISH SERVICE FOR THE DEAD, AS CONDUCTED IN THE 
SYNAGOGUE OF THE REFORMED JEWS AT BERLIN. 


To the Editors.—A SHORT time 
ago, while in the city of Berlin, I 
an opportunity of attending 

e synagogue of the reformed 
Jews, on the day appointed for 
the observance of the now) n2In 


or Remembrance of the Departed ; 
and as a description’ of the service, 
as well as a few remarks on the 
ceremony itself, may not be un- 
acceptable to the readers of the 
Congregational Magazine, I have 
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to beg the favour of your inserting 
the following article. 

The day appointed for the cele- 
bration of this solemnity is different 
in different places, each community 
following in this matter its own 
custom. By some it is observed 
every Saturday (naw), by others, 
only on the day of Atonement, and 
by others on every holy day; 
whilst by many it is totally neg- 
lected, The communion at Berlin 
observe it four times in the year: 
1. On the day of Atonement 
(mp2 mY). 2 On the Feast of 
Pentecost (nmoyy ‘ynw). 3. On 
the last day of the Passover festi- 
val (nop dw yom), and, 4. On the 
second day of the Feast of Weeks 
(myiaws '3w3).* The day on which 
1 was present, was the 14th of 
June, which does not answer ex- 
actly to any of the above, but 
comes nearest to the second, which 
is celebrated on the Gth of the 
month Sivan. We assembled at 
eight o’clock in the morning, and 
the day being Saturday, the usual 
service of the Sabbath had to be gone 
through before the special service 
for the day could commence. This 
made the whole ceremony very 
long; but it was gratifying to per- 
ceive that it was conducted with a 
degree of propriety and solemnity, 
not commonly witnessed in the 
synagogues of the Jews, The only 
interruption given, was an occa- 
sional whisper from the elevated 
seats in which the female part of 
the congregation were placed, but 
which was no sooner heard than 





* I have given these names from a 
small tract containing the prayers and 
hymns for this service. In our books of 
Jewish Antiquities, the feast of Pente- 
cost, and the feast of Weeks, are re- 
garded as identical. Perhaps the second 
day of the feast of Weeks means the 
second day after the feast of Unieavened 
Bread, from which date the seven weeks 
of Pentecost were counted. 

N.S. NO, 118. 
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it was somewhat indignantly re- 
buked by some of the elders; and 
all was again still, The ordinary 
service of the Sabbath being con- 
cluded, there was a short pause of 
about five minutes, during which, 
the Vorsteher or president, Baruch 
Anerbach by name, took his place 
in the pulpit (which by the bye 
was ornamented with flowers and 
festoons of evergreens) and the 
boys attending the school, in con- 
nection with the synagogue, pre-~ 
pared to conduct the musical de- 
partment of the ritual. The service 
commenced by the president’s 
reading some sentences from the 
Midrasch Rabboth and the Talmud, 
of which the following is a trans- 
lation :-— 

“In that world there is no death, 
neither among Israel nor among any 
other people, according to the Scripture « 
God drieth the tears from every coun- 
tenance. 

“ The om of every people have part 
in eternal life. 

‘* The Holy One be praised! for he 
rejecteth no creature, but receiveth 
every one into his love. The gates of 
holiness are for ever open, and he that 
will enter unto holiness may go in. For 
thus spake Job: The stranger (the man 
of another religion) did not lodge in the 
streets; I cpeees my doors to the tra- 
veller. In like manner praised be the 
Holy One! for in love his creatures 
he receiveth. 

“ Weep, therefore, for those who are 
sorrowful, not for those who are de- 
parted: they have gone into their rest, 
we remain whelmed with trouble.” 


The reading of these sentences 
was followed by the performance 
on the part of the boys of a piece 
of music composed for the occasion, 
the words being taken from the 
Hebrew Scriptures, The passages 
selected were, Psalm cxliv. 3 and 
4, Psalm viii. 5, for the chorus; 
Job xxx. 23. for the first solo, and 
xxxiii. 4, for the second ; Eccl. xii. 
7, for the chorus again; Psalm 
xxiii. 4, for a third solo; and 
Psalm xvii. 15, for the concluding 
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choras. The entire performance 
was conducted by the boys, not 
one of their seniors either guiding 
or assisting them; and in so far as 
the music was concerned, it was 
admirable. But the usual, and 
almost necessary consequence of 
such exhibitions, were seen in the 
trifling and somewhat indecent 
levity of the performers, many of 
whom seemed anxious to show how 
complete was their possession of 
the music, by engaging in all sorts 
of flippancies during its perform- 
ance. As none of them, in all 
probability, understood the mean- 
ing of the solemn and beautiful 
words they were uttering, this was 
less to be wondered at; but this 
consideration tended only more 
deeply to enbance the unpleasant 
impression which the whole scene 
was calculated to produce on the 
pious mind. Alas! how many are 
there in our own land and io the 
bosom of our own congregations, 
who require yet tu be instructed, 
that for the service of the Almighty 
something more is requisite than a 
melodious voice and a well-trained 
ear, aud a skilful execution of 
musical harmonies ! 

The music was followed by a 
prayer in German, of which the 
tollowing is a version :— 


“ Great and unsearechable Spirit! Ar- 
biter of Life and Death! Thou hast this 
vast universe brought out of nothing, 
thine Almighty word hath adorned it 
with lustre and magnificence, thy breath 
hath inspired living beings of innume- 
rable forms, and among them all, ‘man 
stands prominently forth. Him hast 
thou formed after thine own image, and 
endowed with might, that he might rule 
over the works of hands. In him 
hast thou enkindled the divine spark of 
reason, that in all thy creatures he might 
recognize thine omnipotent greatness ; 
and yet to him, as to all the rest, hast 
thoa set, aceording to thy wise de- 
cree, an bound. From the 
moment of his birth, he travels towards 
death, and as the flower and the 
worm pass away, so sinketh man hence 
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into the tomb. Yet hast not thou, 0 
Almighty, formed thy creature that he 
might pass into nothing; nothing shall 
be annihilated, nothing lost of all thy 
creative hand hath formed. Every 
thing dieth here, that it may be renewed 
again; not even the smallest atom is lost, 
since thy creative breath hath formed it. 
How, then, can man, the master-piece of 
all thy creatures, be annihilated? Or 
how shouldst thou, who destroyest no- 
thing, destroy that spirit which liveth in 
him, and is a part of thine own essence? 
No: thou raisest that spirit to thyself ; 
and only the fragile shell which enclosed 
in it the divine spark, only the perishable 
body, rests in the bosom of the earth,and 
returns to that dust from whence it was 
taken. There rests the whole ancient 
world from the beginning of creation; 
there also rest our relations and friends, 
our ancestors and companions ; yet only 
their bodies rest in the grave, their 
spirits stand before God, the Omnipo- 
tent. And so also shall we, when our 
hour comes, depart hence and join those 
beloved objects who, when here, were 
our guides and our friends. Through 
death begins for us a purer and a bet- 
ter life In the holy dwellings of peace 
no earthen shell shall confine the pure 
spirit; and then shall all that appeared 
dark and doubtfal on earth shine with 
lucid clearness. What have we then to 
fear from death, since it brings us to a 
fairer being? Yea, though we leave be- 
hind us our earthly possessions, yet there 
blessings await us which never pass away, 
It is only the despiser of God that fears to 
die; only he who dreams away his earthly 
life in thoughtless, sensual pleasure; he 
who, in the events of earth, acknowledges 
not the Father's hand, and to thee, O God, 
never prays; but the believing, God- 
loving spirit, animated with a sense of 
thine omnipresence, sees thee, O God! 
every where, and admires thee in all thy 
works. Grant that death may have no- 
thing terrible to us, our minds being free 
from remorse, and we acknowledging 
death as one of the wise arrangements of 
the All possessing. Death is the gate that 
ushers us from darkness into clear light, 
when a new sun shall shine upon us, and 
enlighten us'respecting the wanderings of 
earth; where the soul shall drink of purer 
joy, fix her gaze on the Infinite, feel more 
deeply and mneetety the perfection of 
the Eternal, and in the chorus spirits, O 
thou Incomprehensible! celebrate thy 
praise.” 

This prayer was followed by the 
execution of another piece of music, 


the words of which were taken 
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from Psalm xvi. 9, 10, and 11. 
The president again offered "P 
prayer in a brief form, of whic 
the following is a translation :— 

“ Almighty God! Lord of all spirits 
and of all flesh! enable us to contemplate 
the hour of our departure with quiet and 
serenity; and when thou callest us away 
from this life, may we partake of that 
felicity which thou hast prepared for the 
righteous. Take us under the shadow of 
thy wing, for the fountain of life is with 
thee; and in thy light shall we see 
light. Amen.” 

After this came the Schlussge- 
sang, or concluding bymn, which 
consisted of six verses of Hebrew 
poetry, whence derived I cannot 
say. As it would be inconvenient 
in the pages of a Magazine to give 
the original, my readers will please 
to accept of the following version : 


1. An eternal truth it is (that) there 
is hope in our end. 

2. The Spirit of God within us loudly 
proclaims— 

3. “ Wedie not; life is our portion.” 

4. Yet man decayeth, sinketh into the 
dust, and dieth. 

6. Dust returneth to dust; the flesh 
wasteth away : 

But that which belongeth to Heaven, 
to Heaven goes again. 


This was followed by an interval 
of silence, during which the whole 
congregation was occupied in 
secretly offering the following 
prayer, if such it may be called, 
for their departed parents :— 

“On thee, O my beloved father, (or 


“ Favour is deceitful, and beauty is 
vain, but a woman that feareth the Lord, 
she shall be praised. Give her of the 
fruit of her hands; and let her own 
works praise her in the gates. 


“ A holy repose is prepared beneath 
the wing of the Shechinah (ny2en on 
nnn) for the holy and pure, who shine 
in heavenly lustre ; there where all their 
transgressions are forgiven, where sin is 
far from them and salvation near, where 
supreme compassion and grace dwell, and 
where eternal felicity reigns. There 
may the soul of him, who hath gone to 
his Fathers, rest ; and the Almighty con- 
dact him to his holy fields. May the 
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mother,) I think on this solemn occasion. 
On thee, and on the love, and care, and 
fidelity wherewith thou didst lead me, 
so long as thou wert on earth. Thou 
hast gone from me and left me here alone ; 
but I think of thine instructions which 
thou gavest me; and my heart is deeply 
moved, and beats warm and strong for 
thine immortal spirit, that dwells now 
above with its heavenly Father. Oh! 
that the All beneficent may take thy soul 
under his paternal protection, into the 
number of those that live for ever, and 
refresh themselves with the splendours of 
the divine greatness and majesty ; and 
mayest thou hover around me, until my 
spirit also be joined to thine, and in the 
kingdom of purest light, meet those who 
on earth walked in virtue, and were to 
me so dear and beloved. And do thou, O 
heavenly Father! regard the pious alms 
which I devote to the benefit of this 
house, from the dear remembrance of 
him who bath gone home. Ob! that the 
willing offering of my lips may please thee. 
Amen.” 


This was followed by a similar 
pores for their other departed re- 
ations, which I need not translate. 
The devotional part of the service 
was concluded by the following 
prayer (or meditation) in Hebrew, 
read by the president :— 


* How great is that holiness, which 
thou promisest to those that fear thee, 
which thou placest before the eyes of all 
men who trust in thee. How es 
O God! is thy blessing! Thou shelterest 
the children of men under the shadow of 
thy wing, refreshest them with the bles- 
sings of thy house, and givest them to 
drink of the stream of thy holiness, The 
godly rejoice themselves in thy glory, and 
exult aloud from their haifitation.” 


“ Happy is the man that findeth wis- 
dom; and the man that getteth under- 
standing. A good name is better than 
precious ointment, and the day of death 
than the day of one’s birth, 


merciful God have compassion upon him, 
take him under his protection and shelter, 
there to behold the beanty of God, and 
to wait upon him in his temple. Peace 
be with him ; peace with his place of rest, 
accordiug to the promise,‘ He that walk- 
eth in uprightness shall enter into peace, 
they shall rest upon their beds.” Thus 
may it be with him, and with all the de- 

rted! Amen. 

** AN Israel shall have part in the 
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fature life, as it is said, ‘Thy people 
shall be all righteous ; they shall inherit 
the land for ever.’ Happy he who hath 
laboured on the law! and he that hath 
humbled his spirit before his Maker! 
Great is he in a good name, which shall 
endure for ever! To him belongs the 
saying of Solomon, ‘A good name is 
better than precious ointment, and the 
day of death than the day of one’s birth.’ 
If thy conversation here hath been 4 
thy reward shall be like it. And know 
this, that the reward of the righteous is 
—- for them in the land of eter- 


nity. 

“Pres * The name of the Lord be mag- 
nified and sanctified. He shall renew 
the world, and restore the dead; and 
while we live, yes, while the whole hoase 
of Israel endures, he will govern his 
kingdom, for ever and ever. Amen. 

Congr. “Amen. The name of the 
Lord be praised, now and ever! 

Pres. ** Blessed, praised, adored, and 
magnified be the name of the All-holy ! 
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He is above all praise, he is beyond all 
glory which the world can render. Amen. 

“He, the Lord of heaven and earth, 
wills to all Israelites—all righteous— 
who, according to his decree, are - 
rated from the world—to be merciful 
and compassionate, to give rest to their 
bodies, and a portion in the eternal fe- 
licity to their souls. Amen. 

“He wills to bestow upon us, and 
upon ali Israel, great felicity and a cheer- 
ful life. Amen. 

* He, who establishes peace in heaven, 
wills, in his fulness of mercy, to give 
peace to us and to all Israel. Amen.” 


Here ended what may be called 
the devotional part of the service; 
and with this I must conclude this 
article, already too long. In your 
next number TAspe to resume my 

In the mean time, 

I remain, yours, &c. 
W.L. A. 


recital. 


ON THE CONCURRENCE OF THE COUNTRY DISSENTERS WITH 
THOSE OF LONDON IN THE AGREEMENT OF 1691. 


As every thing that will illustrate 
the extent to which the Union 
between the Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists in 1691 was 
carried, is interesting to many of 
your readers, as connected with the 
important suit against the ‘Trustees 
of Lady Hewley, permit me to 
veeupy a column or two in your 
pages with two facts relating to 
different and distinct countries, 

I have in my possession a small 
duodecimo volume, with the fol- 
lowing title:—The Country's con- 
currence with the London United 
Ministers in their late Heads of 
Agreement; shewing the nature and 
advantages of a general union among 
Protestants. In two Discourses, 
delivered before an assembly o 
ministers in the County of Sout 
ampton. By Samuel Chandler, 


Author of the Excellency of the 
Christian Religion. London: printed 
for John Dunton, at the Ram in 


the Poultry, and John Salisbury, 
at the Rising Sun, over against 
the Royal Exchange, Cornhill. 
1691.” 

In the address “to the reader” 
the author says, “The late happy 
union between two prevailing par- 
ties among us, is a useful subject 
for joy and thankfulness: That 
differences have been munaged 
with too much heat for so many 
years, should now be so happily 
composed, and the contending 
parties should mutually understand 
and concur together in so fair an 
agreement, is a blessing we have 
reason gratefully to acknowledge ; 
that the country should so veadiby 
and unanimously agree with their 
brethren in the city on the same 
terms, and throughout the whale 
nation, there should be such a wil- 
ling consent to lay aside those dis- 
tinguishing names and terms which 
have hitherto so sensibly divided 
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us: these things afford sufficient 
matter for praise to that God who 
rules the hearts of men, and stills the 
ragings of the people. I have long 
wished that some able pen should 
publickly express the country’ssense 
of this great mercy: I said, ‘ Days 
shall speak, and multitude of years 
should teach wisdom, but there is a 
spirit in man, and the inspiration 
of the Almighty giveth them under. 
standing.” Job xxxii. 7, 8. Being 
invited by my brethren to preach 
before them on this occasion, I 
composed the following medita- 
tions, and have now made them 
public, for more general use.” 

The Discourses are on the great 
duty of peace, from 1 Thess. v. 13, 
and on the new commmandment, 
Job xiii. 34. and although it is 
much to be regretted that they do 
not enter upon the details of ** the 
agreement,” &c, as any reader 
might expect from the title, yet 
they afforded most satisfactory 
evidence, that in Hampshire and 
its vicinity ‘“‘the agreement” was 
hailed with entire satisfaction. 

The other fact to which T re- 
ferred, is connected with a remote 
county, Devon, and proves that 
“the union” was recognised by 
very different and distinct sections 
of the dissenting body, 

It is related in the Memoirs of 
Mr. John Flavel, that the day on 
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which he suddenly died, June 26, 
1691, he “ went to Exeter, and at 
Topsham, withiv three miles of that 
city, he presided as Moderator in 
an assembly of the nonconformist 
ministers of Devonshire, who unani- 
mously voted him to the chair. 
The occasion of their meeting was 
about a union between the Pres- 
byterians and Independents, which 
Mr. Flavel was very zealous to 
promote and brought to so good an 
issue in those parts, that the mi- 
nisters declared their satisfaction 
with the Heads of Agreement con- 
cluded on by the London ministers 
of those denominations. Mr. Fla- 
vel closed the work of the day with 
prayer and praises, in which his 
spirit was carried out with won- 
derful enlargement and affection. 
He wrote a letter to an eminent 
minister in London, with an ac- 
count of their proceedings, the 
same day that he died ; providence 
ordering it so, that he should finish 
that good work his heart was so 
intent upon, before he finished his 
course.”— The whole Works of the 
Rev. Mr. John Flavel, Folio, Vol. i. 
Life, pp. 6, 7. 

These facts I think deserve the 
notice of those who are engaged 
in the interesting inquiries which 
that transaction suggests. 


Z. Z. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF A SUFFOLK MINISTER, 


Tua portion of the periodical 
press that is devoted to the ser- 
vice of the several denominations 
of Christians, in the present day, 
records most of the passing events 
that are interesting to the religious 
public. A series of modern ma- 
gazines will, therefore, supply in 
its intelligence department, the 
principal facts of the period to 


which it belougs; and the future 
authors of denominational history, 
will find in those volumes the 
names and doings of the most 
active and useful individuals of the 
period to which they relate. 

It was not, however, thus a cen-~ 
tury ago. The press was then not 
so busy, and the intercourse of the 
people of God was not so frequent 
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or effective. Those individuals 
who have attempted, at any time, 
to inquire into the history of dis- 
senting churches in particular dis- 
tricts, know the meagreness of 
existing records, and lament that 
many more have been through 
negligence lost. Without the re- 
sources which magazines supply, 
such are prepared to value the 
labours of the sober journalist, 
who has preserved some records 
of transactions of by-gone years, 
the remembrance of which, but for 
his systematic industry, would 
have perished from the earth. 
Such a worthy character was 
the Rev. Samuel Wood, of Wood- 
bridge, Suffolk, of whose labours 
in this department there exists a 
specimen in the possession of his 
able and excellent great grandson, 
Mr. William Youngman, of Nor- 
wich. We have been favoured 
with the use of this MS., which is 
a thin folio, that has suffered some 
damage through the negligence of 
former possessors. The first page 
that now presents itself is dated 
September 14, 1735, and the last 
February 25, 1747. During this 
period he seems to have recorded 
every public service in which he 
was engaged at home or abroad, 
and almost every incident of bis pas- 
toral and domestic history. There 
is a great sameness in the style and 
matter, and the value of the extracts 
we have made, therefore, chiefly 
consists in their notices of the 
pastors and churches of that pe- 
riod, and of those ordinations, 
funerals, and other occasional ser- 
vices that occurred within the 
writer's observation in the adja- 
cent counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, 
and Essex, Anxious that our 
pages should preserve whatever is 
calculated to illustrate the history 
of dissenting churches, we present 
our readers with the following pas- 
sages, which may amuse most, 


while some, we trust, may be as- 
sisted in their ecclesiastical re- 
searches thereby. 

‘* Ou Thursday, the 15th of Sep- 
tember, 1735, the Rev. Mr. Thomas 
Cooke, of Framlingham, in this 
county, was solemnly set apart to 
the pastoral work by fasting and 

rayer, and imposition of hands. 

he work was begun with singing ; 
the Rev. Mr. Williams next opened 
the business of the day, beginning 
with a short prayer, and put the 
church upon a recognition of their 
call by lifting up of their hands, 
and Mr. Cooke upon his accept- 
ance of their call. The next who 
engaged was the Rev. Mr. Frost, 
of Yarmouth, who prayed; after 
him Mr. Hebden, of Wrentham, 
likewise engaged in prayer. Next 
a psalm was sung; after that the 
Rev. Mr. Thos. Steward preached 
an excellent sermon, from 2 Cor. 
v. 20.—* Now then we are am- 
bassadors for Christ;’ after which 
I went into the pulpit, took the 
confession, which was well drawn 
up, and proposed two or three 
questions, then came down and 
prayed the ordination prayer; my- 
self, Mr. Steward, Mr. Williams, 
Mr. Hebden, Mr. Julius Saun- 
ders, Mr. Frost, and Mr, Magee 
laid on hands; this done, I re- 
turned into the pulpit and gave the 
charge; then Mr, Saunders, of 
Denton, prayed, who having con- 
cluded, a proper psalm was sung, 
and Mr. Magee closed the work 
with prayer, and pronounced the 
blessing. ‘The work went com- 
fortably on. The day was, I doubt 
not, made pleasant both to Minis- 
ters and people, and we had much 
reason to believe that God was 
among us of a truth. Blessed be 
God that the Lord of the harvest 
hath sent forth another faithful 
labourer (for such I trust he is) 
into bis harvest. Lord! the faith- 
ful labourers still are few ; oh, that 
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thou wouldest therefore send forth 
more !” 

** Sept. 5, 1736.—I finished the 
subject on Luke xviii. 22. This 
day there was a collection at the 
meeting, towards defraying the 
charges in repairing the meeting- 
house. ‘The charges came to near 
£80; the collection to upwards of 
£23, which, with near £20 ready 
in hand, will easily be made up by 
subscription among the chief of the 
church and congregation. The 
people seemed to give willingly. 
Blessed be God, who inclined their 
hearts to encourage so good a 
work !” 

*€On Monday, Lith April, 1737, 
my wife and I set out for Bishop 
Stortford. We lay at Ipswich 
that night, at London the night 
following, where we staid till 
Thursday morning, and came in 
safety to Bishop Stortford that 
evening. I heard Mr. Belsham at 
Bishop Stortford.” 

“17th July.—This evening I 
went to Colchester, from whence, 
on Monday, | went by coach to 
London, and from thence, on Tues- 
day, to Bishop Stortford, where I 
found my wife in health. On the 
Lord’s day following I preached 
at that place, from Psalm Ixviii. 
18.—‘ Thou hast ascended on 
high,’ &c. On Monday, my wife 
and I returned from thence to 
London, where we staid till Wed- 
nesday, on which day we came to 
Ipswich, and trom thence home on 
Thursday morning : here we found 
our family and friends in good 
health. Blessed be God for all 
the mercy which he hath shewed 
to us throughout the journey; and 
that now at length we are brought 
in safety to our habitation again, 
may our lives praise him who 
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hath wrought out all this sal- 
vation for us. Mr. Scott, of Ips- 
wich, preached here on July 24th.” 
“Sist August.—This day the 
Rev. Mr. Thomas Scott, called to 
the co-pastorship with the Rev. 
Mr. Samuel Baxter, at Ipswich, 
was there solemnly set apart for 
that work by fasting and prayer, 
and imposition of hands. Mr. 
John Ford, of Sudbury, began with 
prayer, I was the next who prayed, 
after that a psalm was sung, then 
Mr. Baxter preached an excellent 
sermon from Col. iv. 17.—‘ Say to 
Archippus, Take heed to the mi- 
nistry,’ &c. Then the confession 
was read, the usual questions were 
asked, the ordination prayer by 
Mr. Baxter succeeded, and Mr. 
Steward, of Bury St. Edmunds, 
gave the charge. Next Mr. Wil- 
liams, of East Bargholt, prayed, 
and after him Mr.Chorley; a psalm 
being then sung, Mr. Noteutt, of 
Ipswich, concluded with prayer, 
Blessed be God for another la- 
bourer sent into his harvest! one, 
I hope, whom he hath counted 
faithful, putting him into the mi- 
nistry. The confession was com- 
posed witha great deal of judgment, 
and everywhere discovered a spirit 
of serious godliness. The good 
Lord make him an eminent blessing 
to his church, and send forth many 
more! for, Lord, thou knowest 
they are wanting! Mr. Wood, of 
Rendham ; Mr. Harmer, of Wattes- 
field ; and Mr, , of Ridgwell, 
in Essex, were present, but not 
employed in any part of the work, 
excepting that the two former laid 
on hands, the other (being lame) 
could not come up, though ready 
to have acted that part, which Mr. 
Notcutt saw fit to decline.” 





(To be continued. ) 
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LETTER OF DR. DODDRIDGE TO THE REV. JOHN WESLEY. 


To the Editors.—GENTLEMEN, 
The following Letter 1 copy from 
the Journal of Mr. Wesley, on 
finding that Dr. Williams and Mr. 
Parsons have not given it a place 
in their edition of the Works of 
Doddridge ; it, doubtless, escaped 
their notice, and is probably un- 
known to most of your readers, 
I think it deserves a place in the 
Congregational Magazine, and am 
of opinion, that many will be 
pleased to find it in ne pages. 
Mr. Wesley speaks of Dr. Dod- 
dridge as ‘* that amiable man, who 
is now with God.” * 
Your’s &c. 4 


Haverfordwest. 





** Northampton, July, 29, 1746. 
** REV. AND DEAR S1iR,—I am 
truly glad, that the long letter I 
last sent was agreeable to you. I 
bless God that my prejudices 
against the writers of the Establish. 
ment were so early removed and 
conquered, And I greatly re- 
joice when I see, in those whom, 
upon other accounts, I must highly 
esteem as the excellent of the 
earth, that their prejudices against 
their brethren, of any denomina- 
tion, have likewise subsided, and 
that we are coming nearer to the 
harmony, in which, I hope, we 
shall ever be one in Christ Jesus, 
“1 have always esteemed it to 
be the truest act of friendship, to 
use our mutual endeavours to ren- 
der the characters of each other as 
blameless, and as valuable as pos- 
sible. And I have never felt amore 
affectionate sense of my obligations 
than when those worthy persons 
who have honoured me with their 
affection and correspondence, haye 
freely told me what they thought 
* Wesley’s Works, 8vo. 1809, vol. ii. 
p. 343. 


amiss in my temper and conduct. 
This, therefore, dear Sir, is an 
office which you might reasonably 
expect from me, if I had for some 
time enjoyed an intimate know- 
ledge of you. But it has always 
been a maxim with me, not to be- 
lieve any flying story, to the pre- 
judice of those, whom I had ap- 
parent reason, from what I knew 
of them, to esteem. And conse- 
quently, as I should never make 
this a foundation, you must be 
contented to wait longer, before 
you will be likely to receive that 
office of fraternal love, which you 
ask from, 
«* Rev. and dear Sir, 
** Your obliged and affectionate 
** Brother and Servant, 
‘* P,. DoppDRIDGE.” 


** Your caution has suggested a 
thought to me, whether it be 
modest to call ourselves humble? 
If the expression mean, a real 
readiness to serve in love, in any 
thing low, as washing the feet of 
another, I hope I can say, Jam 
your humble servant: but if it mean 
one who is in all respects as hum- 
ble as he could wish, God forbid I 
should arrogate so proud a title! 
In what can I say, I have already 
attained? Only I love my Divine 
Master, and I would not have a 
thought in my heart that he should 
disapprove. I feel a swectness in 
being assuredly in His gracious 
hand, which all the world cannot 
possibly afford, and which I really 
think, would make me happier in 
a dark dungeon than ten thousand 
worlds could make me without it. 
And therefore I love every crea- 
ture upon earth that bears his 
image ; and I do not except those 
who, through ignorance, rashness, 
or prejudice, have greatly injured 
me.” 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 





The History of Dissenters from the Revo- 
lution to the Year 1808, by David Bogue, 
D. D., and James Bennett. Second Edi- 
tion, by James Bennett, D.D. 8vo. 
2 Vols. 1833, Westley and Davis. 

Ir will be easily conceded by all 

who are acquainted with the ma- 

chinery of literature, that no spe- 
cies of writing is more laborious in 
execution, and more exposed to 
criticism after publication, than his- 
tory. An accuracy of knowledge 
acquired only by long and exact 
research into documents difficult to 
be obtained, and more difficult to be 
reconciled together, an enlarged and 
philosophical acquaintance with the 
springs of human actions variously 
modified by the almost infinite 
variety of character, an impartiality 
of judgment which decides only on 
clear or at least on prepondarating 
evidence, a presiding acumen of 
mind to pierce through all the laby- 
rinths of circumstances and reduce 
the chaos to order and beauty, a style 
at once removed from the tameness 
of chronicle and the ornament of 
oratory, and what perhaps is more 
rare than any of the former requi- 
sites, the power of throwing into all 
a certain living and breathing spirit 
accompanying and cheering the 
reader through every page, and 
becoming the guide to the traveller 
in all bis pilgrimage, rather than 
the mile-stone, which serves only to 
mark the distance he has journeyed: 

—these, and more than these, are 

required to make a good historian. 

Scaliger says in one of his letters, 

that every particle of history is valu- 

able; and he said wisely, no doubt; 

but we incline to think that some- 

times here, as in other things, “ ig- 

norance is bliss;” for rather than 
N.S. No. 118. 


read over the bulky and soporific 
volumes that have been in different 
ages of the world palmed upon 
the public, and disguised under the 
name of history, we should be con- 
tent to remain for ever in undis~ 
turbed ignorance. We refer our 
readers for illustration, to Alexan- 
der Ross’s Supplement to Ralegh, 
and Echard’s History of Rome, 
multis cum aliis, now happily enjoy- 
ing that sleep which they have so 
often bestowed on their readers. 

If secular history be a theme so 
difficult, and success in it so un- 
usual, it is obvious that ecclesias- 
tical history will, in some respects, 
be a subject of still greater hazard ; 
for besides that every quality above- 
mentioned is equally needful to the 
annalist of the church, his own im- 
partiality in collecting, adjusting, 
and exhibiting the facts of his 
history, and the impartiality of his 
readers in forming an estimate of 
his value, and of the degree of con- 
fidence wherewith his statements 
are to be regarded, will be realized 
with so much the more difficulty 
than in the former case, as the 
matters here discussed are of greater 
importance in the estimation of 
thinking men, and as they supply 
to the bigot and to them who com- 
mute for want of light by a super. 
fluity of heat, a class forming un- 
fortunately a vast majority of map- 
kind, more fuel to the exercise of 
angry passions, than any other sub- 
ject wherein men are likely to 
differ in opinion, Fra Paolo did 
all that man could do in his “ Js- 
toria del Concilio Tridentino” 
towards the elucidation and display 
of the truth in a particular section 

4 
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of ecclesiastical history. His book 
has been pronounced the most ac- 
curate, honest, and philosophical 
church document ever written; it 
was, however, answered by Palla- 
viccino, in a volume twice as large 
as the original, and the court of 
Rome more effectually answered it 
by a dagger: stylo Romano, as the 
father facetiously said. And though 
it is confessed that no great occur- 
rence of the world has been so 
completely scrutinized as the affairs 
of the Council of Trent were by 
the good father, yet, we have 
had supplements by Ranckin and 
Vargas, and shorter accounts by 
Jurieu and others, till it requires 
almost as many years to read the 
different disputes which the history 
originated, as were wrangled away 
by the angry disputants in its ori- 
ginal solemnization. Nor did the 
father’s smaller book have a better 
fate ; we mean his ** Trattato della 
materie beneficiarie.” It is well 
known that the Pope’s right to 
benefices, was, in that valuable 
eee. placed in too strong a 
ight for the tender eyes of the 
Pontificate, and that his holiness 
would gladly have commuted some 
of the benefices, and all the ‘ cure 
and care of souls” connected with 
them, for the power of committing 
the good friar’s body into the dun- 
geon of the Inquisition. The judg- 
ments of men on this, as on most 
other subjects, are biassed by their 
passions, or interest, or prejudice. 
De Dominis, archbishop of Spalato, 
by his work De Regimine Eccle- 
siastico, brought on himself a vi- 
gorous castigation from the hands 
of Crackenthorp the historian of the 
Council of Nice, in a publication 
entitled ‘* Defensio Ecclesie An- 
glicane,” and characterized by 
some as the most accurate piece of 
controversy since the Reformation. 
The same work which, as too popish, 
brought on poor De Dominis the 
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odium theologicum of the Protes- 
tants, rendered him, as too much in- 
clined to Protestantism, the subject 
of the more fearful anger of the 
Court of Rome : the archbishop was 
incarcerated by the Pope, and 
liberated at length, as is generally 
believed, by a common process of 
delivery from Papal imprisonment, 
a cup of poison. 

It is remarkable that the quali- 
ties before referred to, being, in the 
opinion of all competeat judges, 
necessary to a good historian, so 
many elaborate and judicious 
church histories should have been 
produced in a country whose natives 
have certainly not been remarkable 
for either patient research or calm 
judgment: we allude to France. 
For omitting the numerous works 
of Maimbourg and Varillas, whose 
bad faith renders them contemptible 
even to Catholics, we have tonumber 
amongst her productions, the valua- 
ble and voluminous works of Ceil- 
lier and Tillemont, Du Pin and 
Fleury, on general ecclesiastical 
history, and on particular branches 
the Acta Sanctorum Ordinis Sancti, 
Benedicti of D’ Ackeng and Mabillon, 
the herculean labours of Papebroche 
in the Vite Sanctorum, the his- 
tories of the Councils of Basil, 
Pisa, and Constance, by L’ Enfant, 
the ** Relation du Quietisme” of 
Philipeauz,” the bistories of Chris- 
tianity in India and Ethiopia of 
La Croze, the “‘ Heresies Imayi- 
naires” of Nicole, the ‘ Lettres 
Provinciales” of Pascal, the “ Jour- 
nal de Mons. du St. Amour,” and 
what is perhaps equal in learning 
and ingenuity to either, the ** His- 
toire du Manichisme” of Beausobre. 
Certainly if in any one language 
we are to look fora complete bp 
of ecclesiastical records, in French 
alone can we hope to meet with it. 
The pertinacity of the nation, even 
from the time of John Gerson, in 
defence of what were called the 
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rights of the Gallican church against 
papal usurpations, the immediate 
juxta-position of Catholics and 
Protestants in that country, so long 
the debateable ground between the 
two belligerent parties, and the 
institution of that nursery of pole- 
mics, the college of Sorbonne, were 
perhaps the main causes which con- 
duced to so accurate an investiga- 
of church-history, and to the many 
elaborate productions on that sub- 
jectin France. In Italy and Spain 
the index of the Inquisition pointed 
the faithful exclusively to Baronius, 
and the curiosity of men slept under 
the strong narcdtic of Papal infalli- 
bility. In England the hatred of 
popery, partly originating in the 
study of Foa’s Martyrs, aud giving 
fresh authority to his venerated Acts 
and Monuments, by an almost ex- 
clusive perusal, left but little time 
for long digressions. In France 
the disputes between the Augus- 
tinians and Jesuits, the Jansenists 
and Molinists, the supporters of the 
Council of Trent, and the advyo- 
cates of the Gallican liberties; in 
fine, the general warfare between 
the Papists and the Protestants, 
and between the Sorbonnists and 
every other party, necessitated each 
combatant to study closely ever 
segment of the controverted Hinian 
and to substantiate his views in 
publications, voluminous or con- 
densed, according to the size, real 
or imaginary, of his intellect, the 
quantum of physical labour he was 
capable of enduring, the supposed 
importance of his subject, and the 
anticipated patience of his readers. 
But to come nearer to the sub- 
ject in hand—the history of Dis- 
senters in England. Young, in 
his bitter, but not altogether unin- 
teresting, pamphlet, entitled ‘ Vin- 
dicie Anti- Baxteriane,” remarks, 
**that it has been the misfortune 
of the Nonconformists that their 
historians have been the worst 
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writers among them :” he instances 
in Baxter and Quicke. We men- 
tion this remark as an illustration 
of our observation of the difficulty, 
nay the almost impossibility, of 
pleasing all parties in this depart 
ment of literature: the illustration 
is the more apposite, as Young 
was himself a Dissenter. We utterly 
disbelieve the truth of his general 
criticism, and reprobate with in- 
dignation his particular instances. 
We think, on the contrary, that a 
very fair portion of talent has been, 
in different periods, devoted to 
this interesting branch of ecclesi- 
astical memorials; and that though 
the Dissenters do not possess any 
one work which may be referred 
to as a complete history of their 
body, from its rise to the present 
period, that most of the particular 
epochs have been at least tolerably 
well described. Neal’s History 
of the Puritans, containing our 
history to the revolution, is, in 
spite of the episcopal denunciation 
of it as the most unfair work ever 
produced, in the general opinion 
of reading men an accurate and 
well written document. Calamy’s 
Lives of the Ejected, contain a 
series of portraitures valuable from 
the high moral worth and singular 
devotedness of the subjects, and 
interesting from the faithful sim- 
plicity wherewith they are deli- 
neated. The episcopalian legend 
of Walker, which professed to an- 
swer, and threatened by its sesqui« 
pedalian dimensions to crush it, 
has proved itself as unskilful in 
the execution, as it was unhappy 
in the choice of its subject.— 
Brook’s Lives of the Puritans is a 
laborious and faithful collection of 
memorials difficult to be met with 
in their original form, and present- 
ing almost all that can be known 
of the lives, sufferings, and writings 
of that noble family, in which the 
truth of God and the purity of 
4u2 
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religion were preserved from the 
dawn of the Reformation to the 
Act of Uniformity, in 1662, when 
they bequeathed their testimony to 
the churches then beginning to be 
instituted, a testimony borne from 
that period more visibly by the 
consolidated body of Noncon- 
formists. Nor should we omit to 
mention a work which has, unfor- 
tunately, not met with the encou- 
ragement which its real merits 
deserve, Wilson’s History of the 
Dissenting Churches in London, a 
book of singular labour and cor- 
rectness, and as much characterized 
by a candid and gentlemanly spirit 
as by its firm and uncompromising 
adherence to dissenting principles. 

The work whose title appears at 
the head of this article, is intended 
as a supplement to Neal, and 
brings the history of Dissenters 
down to the year 1808. Regarded 
merely as a supplement it is valu- 
able: it fills up a blank in our 
history, which no other book can 
supply. It has, however, excel- 
lencies of its own: it is altogether 
of a higher literary character than 
any of its. precursors, and we 
scruple not to say that, were it as 
extensive in its range as it is ac- 
curate in its execution, we should 
not hope, and perhaps not even 
wish, to see it superseded, as the 
authorized repository of our eccle- 
siastical memorials. 

The original edition was pub- 
lished. in 1808, in four volumes, 
aud as a matter of course was re- 
viled by the adversaries of non- 
conformity as acrimonious, uofair, 
bigoted, and, in short, as every 
thing that it ought not to be. Now 
this was quite in character: it was 
precisely the reception which such 
a book should have from such 
men, In our opinion, no man is 
justified in separating himself from 
the communion of any church, ex- 
cepting on a conscientious belief 


that the doctrines or discipline of 
that church are contrary to the 
rule laid down in Scripture: if 
such be his belief, he will embrace 
every fair opportunity of stating 
and defending his opinions, either 
orally or by the press; such a 
statement must offend that portion 
of our adversaries who maintain 
that no individual has a right to 
question the dictates of parliaments, 
convocations, and other legitimate 
powers, who have already decreed 
what we are to believe, and what 
we are to do in the matter of reli- 
gion; it must equally offend that 
portion who are afraid to examine 
a debated point, lest an unwelcome 
truth should flash too brightly on 
the conscience; it can only find 
pardon from the candid inquirer 
after truth; from bim who, con- 
scious of the difficulty which besets 
every inlet to knowledge, is wil- 
ling that all should enjoy the same 
liberty of thinking which he claims 
for himself: we need not say how 
small is this number. 

Of the present edition it is said 
in the Preface, 

“ Though this second edition has been 
conducted through the press by the soli- 
tary labours of the sorering author, he 
has been guided by the previous arrange- 
ments made with his venerable departed 
eoadjutor and friend. With him it was 
agreed to compress the work into two 
volumes, and to improve, in some re- 
spects, the arrangement of the materials ; 
but that which is omitted is almost en- 
tirely reflections that had run ont into 
dissertations, or historical passages which 
did not strictly belong to the records of 
dissent. The work terminates with the 
—_ 1808, when the first edition was pub- 
ished ; for no further could it be said to 
be a jojut production ; but a continuation 
to the present time is in progress, and 
will form a volume so arranged, as to 
render it capable of being appended to 
the first edition in four volumes, or to the 
present edition in two.”’ 

The Introduction embraces, I. 
“A Sketch of the History of 
Christianity in Britain,” concisely 
and judiciously peaned. II, ** The 
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Reasons of Dissent; an able, and, 
to our minds, an unanswerable 
digest. The history then fol- 
lows, divided into three portions. 
1. From the Revolution to the 
death of Anne. 2. From Anne to 
the death of George ILI. 3. From 
George ILL. to the year 1808. 
Under each of these periods the 
history of the different sects of 
Dissenters is distinctly given; the 
peculiar features of their private 
character and public spirit eluci- 
dated; the nature and order of 
their religious services ; the origin, 
state, and progress of their semi- 
naries for ministerial instruction 
are judiciously stated ; and finally, 
short biographies of many minis- 
ters and laymen, who have been 
celebrated either for their remark- 
able piety or learning, are added. 
We have been particularly struck 
with these memoirs: many of them 
are beautiful in their composition, 
most of them highly characteristic, 
and give a peculiar value to this 
history, as bringing together a 
series of Grainger-like miniature— 
resemblances not to be met with 
elsewhere. 

We present to our readers, as a 
specimen of the average style of 
our authors, the following view of 
the mimisterial character of the 
early Nonconformists. 


“ In the whole history of the Christian 
church, it would be difficult to find so 
great a number of ministers in any one 
religious community, by whom the prin- 
ciples usually denominated evangelical 
were generally preached, as the Noncon- 
formists, whose faith had stood the test 
of persecution, and who, one after an- 
other, finished their course during this 
period, Though few survived to the 
next, those who entered into their labours 
brought forward the same doctrine; for 
congregations so intelligent, and so pious, 
would receive nothing else. The publi- 
eations of renee | ministers of this 
time, the dissenting biographies, and the 
testimony of aged Christians, who re- 
ceived from the ancients of the preceding 
generation an account of what they knew 
of those men, all unite to confirm the as- 
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sertions which have been made of their 
soundness in the faith and their devoted- 
ness to Christ. 

“As their doctrine was purely evan- 
gelical, their manner of presenting it was 
well adapted to promote the true end of 
preaching. The old Puritan mode was 
the original pattern, which was adopted 

the Nonconformists, who were still 
filling the pulpits. The younger race of 
dissenting ministers retained the great 
outlines of the method, but improved it 
by a diminution of the number of sub- 
divisions, in imitation of the later pieces 
of some of the Nonconformists, and of 
the works of Tillotson, Barrow, and Stil- 
lingfleet, in the establishment. 

“ The earliest dissenting preachers in- 
sisted chiefly on the most important sub- 
jects; and the minds of the hearers were 
habitually recalled to the view of redeem- 
ing love. The efficacy of this is incal- 
culable. Topics of inferior moment, 
however ably and ingeniously treated, 
wanting force and persuasion, the effect 
produced is feeble on the hearts either of 
sinners or of saints, 

Dissenting sermons contained much ex- 
position of Scripture. In illustrating one 
passage by another, and searching ete 
into the meaning of the sacred Oracles, 
they have not been excelled in any age 
of the Christian church. As it rendered 
honour to the Spirit of God, by holding 
up his truth before the eyes of their 
hearers, he honoured them, and made 
their discourses effectual for the salvation 
of sinners and edification of believers. 
Of that simplicity of manner, perspicuity 
of representation, and familiarity of illus- 
tration, which is calculated to make a 
strong impression on the ple, an ex- 
ample will be found in dhe pecthaseisns 
discourses of one who lived through more 
than half this period, John Howe ; they 
were taken from his lips, and published 
from the manascripts of those who copied 
them. 

‘* A close and pungent application of 
the doctrine to the conscience closed 
these sermons in a way which has seldom 
been equalled, never excelled. The 
manner of the preaching was warm, 
affectionate, and animated. To this, we 
should unite the public prayers of the 
dissenting ministers. They had learned, 
in the school of persecution, to wrestle 
mightily with God, and seek from him 
the comfort which was denied by man. 
From this school they brought into the 
sanctuary of God a holy unction, which 
penetrated eat into the hearts of the 
people, and produced effects highly bene- 
ficial to the interests of pure religion.” 
—pp. 405, 406, 
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We subjoin another extract, 
respecting the state of religion 
amongst the Dissenters in the same 
period, 


“We may form a judgment of the 
state of religion by the conduct of those 
who profess to be Christ’s disciples. 
There is a decent behaviour, not uncom- 
mon in the world, which preserves men 
from gross and open vices; but, from 
this, nothing certain can be deduced; 
because it discovers no particular venera- 
tion for God, nor regard for his authority. 
There are, however, practices which 
give decision to character, and lead im- 
partial judges to form a favourable 
opinion. As the principles of Dissenters 
were good, should their practice be found 
to correspond, the conclusion must be to 
the honour of their religious professi 

** There are two practices which may 
be considered as peculiarly marking the 
character, and distinguishing those, who 
observe them, from the men of the world 
—family worship, and the sanctification 
of the Lord’s-day. If family worship is 
seldom or never performed ; and if, after 
the public worship of the Sabbath, tlie 
remainder of the day is given up to busi- 
ness or pleasure, what is there to stamp 
the man as a Christian, and to distin- 
guish him from ‘the world which lieth in 
wickedness?” Whatever he may be as a 
member of civil society, he will, by the 
mass of religious people, be excluded from 
the number of the disciples of Christ. It 
was, however, the general custom among 
the Dissenters, for the master of the 
family to call his household together, to 
read the Scriptures for their instruction, 
and to offer congue and praise to God. 
Where they had the requisite skill, they 
made a pleasing addition by the singing 
of psalms and hymns. The whole of the 
Lord’s-day was devoted to the services 
of religion. After attending public wor- 
ship, Dissenters devoted the rest of the 
sacred time to the instruction of their 
families, and to the private and secret 
exercises of devotion. The complaints of 
the tediousness of such a day, to the 
younger branches of a family, will be 
found destitute of foundation, where 
children have been trained up to it from 
their earliest years. , 

“ [fit should be asked what peculiar 
excellence shall be assigned to the Dis- 
senters, without hesitation we answer, 
‘their attention to the secret exercises 
of devotion.” Morning and evening, 
they had their seasons of retirement; 
and, according to their degrees of leisure 
or piety, half an hour, an hour, or more 





was employed in reading the Scriptures, 
in perusing the most spiritual writings, 
chiefly of the Puritans and Noncon- 
formists, in meditation, in self-examina- 
tion, and in prayer. From these employ- 
ments, they came forth into the bosom of 
their family and to the duties of their 
station in society, with a reverence for 
God which communicated sanctity to 
their temper, and integrity to their con- 
duct. 

‘* If there be nothing in our deport- 
ment by which we can be distinguished 
from those who evidently take no pains to 
regulate their lives by the Gospel, there 
is reason to fear that the principles of 
religion have never renewed our hearts. 
When our Lord said, ‘ Be not conformed 
to this world,’ he taught us that we must 
differ from others. The peculiarity of 
the Dissenters rendered them the butt of 
ridicule to the careless and profane, The 
younger Dissenters were subject to pa- 
rental authority, and restrained from 
intimate familiarity with such as were 
reckoned improper companions of those 
who fear God. The whole family was 
laid under what were conceived to be 
the restraints of the Gospel. 

** Diligence in business was another fea- 
ture in their character. Sober industry, 
and an assiduous pursuit of their temporal 
affairs, were considered as becoming their 
profession. There was, at the same time, 
a frugality, an economical arrangement 
of their affairs, a distance from parade 
and show; and they lived under, rather 
than above, their rank and circumstances 
in lite. In consequence of this, a bank- 
ruptcy among them was almost unknown. 

‘The amusements of the world, to 
which both the busy and the idle have 
recourse, for pleasure, the Dissenters of 
this period in general looked upon with 
disapprobation. At a card table, at an 
assembly, and at the theatre, a Dissenter, 
a to be a man of piety, could not 

e found. Among the more sober delights 
of domestic life, they sought their plea- 
sure. This was a general rule, and a dis- 
tinguishing feature of the sect. By some 
this peculiarity of conduct may be branded 
as unnecessary preciseness, and monkish 
severity; but Dissenters can vindicate 
their practice.” —pp. 409—412. 


On the whole, we sincerely thank 
Dr. Bennett for his improved edi- 
tion of an originally good book. 
There are some few, even in these 
days, who love the principles and 
venerate the characters of the 
fathers of nonconformity: they who 
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do so will not be ashamed of this 
tribute to their memory, and will 
encourage the excellent editor in 
his bold and manly, though un- 
fashionable, advocacy of those 
principles which we should hold as 
dearer to us than life, and by faith- 
fulness to which alone our memo- 
ries will be preserved fragrant to 
grateful posterity. 





Church and State in America. Inscribed to 
the Bishop of London. By C. Colton, 
A.M. London: Westley and Davis, 
1834. 

The Uses of a Standing Ministry and an 
Established Church. Two Sermons 
preached at the Consecration of Churches, 
by Charles James Blomfield, D. D. 
Bishop of London. London: B. Fel- 
lowes, 1834. 

Review of the Bishop of London’s Reply. 
By C. Colton, A. M. Westley and 
Davis, 1834, 

THE momentous experiment that is 
now in progress throughout the 
United States of America, on the 
native strength and expansive ener- 
gy of unaided Christianity, pos- 
sesses no transient interest, so 
that while we regret that our criti- 
cisms on the important pamphlets 
before us have not at an earlier 
period beén resumed, we are per- 
suaded that the great question 
which they discuss still occupies, 
as it ought, no small share of the 
attention of every reflecting Chris- 
tian. 

The truth is, that our respect for 
the abilities and character of Bishop 
Blomfield had disinclined us to 
publish what we have been com- 
pelled to think of his conduct in 
this controversy, and we might, 
a. have maintained  si- 
ence altogether respecting it, had 
not his Lordship, in a note to his 
recently published charge, ap- 
pealed to the appendix of his 
two sermons “for a statement of 
the effects of the voluntary system 
in America,” as if the authority of 
the statements had been in no way 
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affected by Mr. Colton’s “ Re- 
view.” 

We therefore feel it due, not 
only to Mr. Colton, but also to 
the great principles for which he 
contends, not to allow our per- 
sonal feelings to interfere with a 
public duty, and as Dr, B. ap- 
pears resolved at all risks to assail 
the voluntary system in America, 
we will inform our readers of the 
methods by which the attack is 
sustained. 

Unhappily the Christian religion 
in Europe has not been permitted, 
like the infant Hercules, to stretch 
its vigorous limbs and put forth its 
native strength, until it could stran- 
gle every serpent that might coil 
around its cradle; but its State 
nurses have bound it hand and foot, 
like a poor Indian babe, and none 
can wonder that treatment so un- 
natural should retard its growth 
and endanger its existence. The 
first return in modern times to that 
order which the dictates of reason, 
the statements of the New Testa- 
ment, and the precedents of the 
primitive churches justify, occurred 
in the United States of America, 
when they became an independent 
republic, and it is very natural that 
most thoughtful minds, perceiving 
the distorted and rickety condition 
of Christianity, brought up in the 
nursery of kings and statesmen, 
should turn to witness its unaided 
growth amidst the forests and the 
prairies of the American wilderness, 

The comparison between the state 
of religion in Britain and America 
being in no way favourable to that 
antiquated method of treatment in 
which prelates and patrons take so 
warm an interest, it has been found 
expedient on all occasions to in- 
dulge in a cautionary strain of the 
mischief that must result from the 
abandonment of the venerable sys- 
tem of backboards and pinions. 

It so happened, that the learned 
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diocesan of London was indulg- 
ing a fashionable audience with 
these expedient cautions at a fa- 
shionable church in Regent Street, 
one Sunday morning, when the 
Rev. Calvin Colton, a well-known 
Awmerican clergyman in this coun- 
try, happened to be present. 

The following passage may be 
taken as a specimen of the strain 
he pursued. 

* Suppose a person, such as we have 
now described, to be stationed in every 
peas and district,—and we have a right, 

arguing this question, to assume that 
state of things, which the Church intends, 
and would, if possible, bring to pass,— 
suppose the whole land to be thus sen- 
tinelled with faithful, able, exemplary 
watchmen of the Lord, (and this can only 
be by means of an established Church, ) 
and then ask of yourselves, whether any 
thing could make amends for the loss of 
such a powerful and effective machinery 
for improving both the moral and social 
condition of the people? That there 
is, in fact, nothing which could sup- 
ply its place, we may learn from the 
example of America. In that country, 
the great body of the people are left to 
provide and maintain their own religious 
teachers; and the consequence is, that 
great numbers are without any teachers 
at all, or at least without gb 10 deserve 
b> name ; and that ge a _ avs to 

appearance, rapidly sinking into hea- 
thenism ; no oo tit bewoer paid to God’s 
holy name, no Sabbath observances, 
no solemn forms of worship, no stated 
e tion of Scripture, no ministe- 
oversight or guidance,—not for 
want of men, who are ready to enter 
upon a field of labour the most unpro- 
mising, if a bare subsistence were pro- 
vided for them; but because the people 
will not be at the cost of their mainte- 
nance, nor of churches for them to preach 
in. Such, we are verily persuaded, is the 
state of things, into which our own 
pny | would a verge, if its na- 
tional Church were subverted ; and this 
surely is a state of things, the bare pos- 
sibility of which may well inspire a dread 
of such an experiment into the minds of 
those, who desire the ha and pros- 
perity of their country, and who are per- 
suaded, that without religion, that is, 
wee t Christianity, no peorie can be 
re happy, nor permanently prospe- 
pod Deprive the ation of its regular 
clergy, take from them the moderate en- 
dowments which are left them out of the 
spoils of a far wealthier Church; and 


what will you effect? the transfer of 
those endowments, from those who earn 
them by a faithful discharge of the most 
important public duties, to those who are 
not bound to the performance of any. 
But you will do more than this; you will 
shut up, in many a village and hamlet of 
our land, not only the parsonage, but the 
school and the dispensary; the local 
centre and shrine of knowledge, and cha- 
rity, and sympathy, and order ; and you 
will leave the people, without any anta- 
gonist principle to counteract the work- 
ings of a — nature, acted upon at 
every moment by all the elements of dis- 
order and confusion, and driven to and 
fro by every gust of wild opinion and fa- 
natical impiety.”—pp. 38—40. 

Statements like these could not 
be heard by one who has travelled 
in all parts of his native country, 
and who is personally familiar with 
all its religious institutions and 
ecclesiastical interests, without 
sume surprise and regret, that a 
prelate like Dr. Blomfield, should 
be so much in error respecting the 
true condition of the Churches of 
Christ in the United States. Mr. 
Colton therefore prepared his first 
pamphlet, entitled, ‘* Church and 
State in America,” which he in- 
scribed to the Bishop of London, 
in terms of respect which he stu- 
diously maintains thro®ghout the 
whole letter. 


It will beseen how fully Mr. Col- 
ton has entered upon the subject, by 
the following topics that form the 
titles of his successive sections :— 

1. The deplorable destitution, in the 
United States of the ordinances of Chris- 
tianity, &c, 

2. The assumed Hypothesis, that the re- 
ligious desolations and deteriorating mo- 
rals of America, are owing to the want of a 
National or State religious Establishment, 

3. The opinion of Dr, Dwight respect- 
ing Ecclesiastical Establishments. 

4. The Christian Observer “ On the 
Relation of Christianity to Civil Govern- 
ment in the United States of America.” 

5. The Bishop of London’s Opinion in 
Evidence. 

6. On the question, Whether Unita- 
rianism and other Heresies, and the In- 
fidelity of America, are to be ascribed to 
the want of an Establishment? 

7, The American Recognition of Chris- 
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tianity as “ Part and Parcel of the Law 
of the Land,”’ defined. 

8. The Comparative Efficiency in Re- 
ligious Enterprises, of Ecclesiastical Or- 
ganizations and Voluntary Associations, 
as tested by experiment in America. 

9. Recapitulation and Comparative 
View of Great Britain and America, so 
far as regards the subjects in discussion, 


Our readers will like to know 
how Mr. Colton meets the Bishop’s 
statement, that, in America ‘* the 
great body of the people were left 
to provide and maintain their own 
religious teachers: and the conse- 
quence is, that great numbers are 
without any teachers at all, or at 
least without any who deserve the 
namé:”— 


Tt is true, as I need not say, that the 
population of the United States has in- 
creased and spread itself out, perhaps 
beyond example; certainly with a rapi- 
dity, that has attracted attention. It was 
true, and no wonder, that the advances 
of religion did not keep pace with this 
leaping and bounding over the hills and 
mountains, and this ranning into the far 
and wide vale of the West. It was true, 
that the prophets, the discerning minds 
of the age, began to look out on this 
spreading of the people, and to forecast 
their benevolentdevices. They began to 
stir themselves, to inform and stir the 
public mind. They took great pains to 
collect information ; to obtain an estimate 
of the number of Christian ministers in 
the field; of the ratio of their decrease 
by death, and of their increase by edu- 
cation; of the ratio of increase in the 
population, and of the requisite increase 
of the ministers of religion to supply 
them. In a word, they numbered the 
people and their religious teachers. They 
decided that it was proper and needful 
for the best interests of society, to have 
one minister to every thousand souls in the 
land, and found an actual deficiency in 
no inconsiderable portion, being, as near- 
ly as I vecollect, about one minister to 
every ¢wo thousand souls, On estimating 
the average annual increase of ministers, 
80 far as could be ascertained, and the an- 
nual increase of population, the latter so 
far outrun the former in relative propor- 
tion of the acknowledged want, as to afford 
a most alarming prospect. I do not re- 
member precisely what time this estimate 
was fairly and fully before the American 
public, itis near enough to say fen years 
ago, and that it oceupied five years pre- 
vious in being made. 1 hardly need say, 

N. S. NO. LEB, 
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that since this actual and prospective 
want of ministers became known, the 
most intense interest has been felt 
among al) denominations of Christians, 
and one united, systematic, and well-sus- 
tained effort has been made to supply the 
demand. Besides the ordinary 
of training and methods of induction to 
the sacred office, all of which have 
been employed with increasing and 
especial energy, under a common and 
urgent sense of the special demand, a 
new and extra device, called Education 
Societies, organized expressly for select- 
ing and preparing suitable young men, by 
a regular course of education, for the 
Christian ministry, has already bronght 
forward many additional hundreds into 
the field, and presents a constantly accu- 
mulating corps in a course of prepara- 
tion.”—pp. 6, 7. 

Having given a Statistical Table 
of all the ministers of religion in 


the United States, he proceeds :— 


* By the last census of 1830, the po- 
pulation of the United States was 
12,866,020. Allowing 300 Roman Ca- 
tholic priests, we shall then have of all de- 
nominations, as may be seen, full one mi- 
nister for every thousand souls by the esti- 
mate of the last census. Deducting the 
Roman Catholies and those not esteemed 
orthodox, all of which, in their own con- 
nexions, doubtless have their influence in 
promoting morality and securing the 
order of society, we shall still have 11,138, 
whose Christianity is generally sound, 
whose qualifications are for the most part 
fitted tor the several classes of society, 
among which their labours are distri- 
buted, and a very great proportion of 
whom would not suffer by comparison in 
piety and professional learning with any 
set of men of the same class in the Chris- 
tian world, when viewed en masse, and in 
their ordinary relations to society. 

“Thus much, to show, that rapidly as 
the population of the United States has 
increased, the virtue of the Christian 

ublic there, having been roused by in- 
‘ormation and suitable appeals, has not 
only kept oe with this marchin supplying 
a proportionate number of mivisters of 
religion, but has actually gaived upon it, 
and bids fair, in these provisions fur the 
spiritual wants of the e, 300m te at- 
tain the limits of its aspirations.”—p. 9. 


This appeal as to numbers it 
might be supposed would satisty 
Dr. Blomfield, and as for the 
quality of their ministers, Mr. 
Colton gives the following candid 
statement :-— 
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*¢ But still your Lordship, perhaps, or 
some others, will be curious to know how 
many of these 12,874 ministers, compre- 
hending the gross estimate, or of the 11,138 
of the orthodox, are educated men. I 
will not attempt to evade this inquiry, by 
saying that education for the work of the 
ministry is an equivocal expression: and 


yet, I think, {[ should not want an 
argument to show it. I need not 
go far, my Lord, to point you to 


examples in proof, that men, in this high 
office, may have a most accomplished 
education, in the common and acknow- 
leged sense of the phrase, and yet betray 
a slender fitness for the cure of souls. A 
man may be educated out of an appror 
priate education,—out of fitness for this 
work. The mauner of his training may 
utterly disqualify him. 

* But to the question. It is a delicate 
one. The most numerous denomination 
of Christians in the United States, as the 
documents I have quoted will show, are 
the Baptists. Your Lordship knows 
something of that denomination cf Chris- 
tians in England, whose registry is 
adorned with the names of a Bunyan, a 
Gill, a Fuller, a Carey, a Foster, a Hall, 
and a host I might name, living and 
dead ; I need not speak of them as to 
the matter now in question. Itis enough, 
that, by their Christian virtues, and by 
their excellent proof in the Christian 
ministry, they have purchased the re- 
spect of the British community, and need 
no commendation from me. They are a 
fair type of their American brethren. 


** Your Lordship knows something of 
one John Wesley. They who sprung 
into being by his influence, constitute the 
next most considerable denomination in 
America, in respect to numbers. That 
numerous sect that has outlived con- 
tempt; whose greatest glory is that they 
* preach the Gospel to the poor,’ at home 
and abroad, in Christian and in Pagan 
lands; who have spread themselves wider 
than British empire; whose faith bears 
fruit under a torrid san, and dis- 
solves the frosts of polar regions ; among 
whose worthies a Clarke, and a Watson 
are only representatives of their class; 
who once offended and were rebuked, 
but are now wooed and solicited to 
return—and being solicited, they cannot 
be despised. What they are in England, 
the place of their birth and their cradle, 
they are in America—they are all the 
world over. My Lord, I love learning— 
and more than all, I love the learning ac- 
quired at the feet of Jesus. A ministry 
well educated is that ‘ which converteth 
sinners from the error of their ways, and 
hideth a multitude of sins.’ Despise 
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Wesleyans who can, when God approveth 
of their ministry? But I need not com- 
mend them to your Lordship, whose arms 
are open to receive them. I read in the 
* Christian Obeserver,’ the other day, the 
following remark on Dr. Clarke’s use of 
the phrase, ‘sense of acceptance with 
God ?’ ‘ We have read and thought much 
on this prominent feature of Methodism, 
but to this hour we do not clearly com- 
prehend it.” Would that this writer, 
whether clergyman or layman, were bet- 
ter educated. 

“The Presbyterians and Congrega- 
tionalists in America have, unquestion- 
ably, more solid learning than all of the 
other denominations put together. A 
minister cannot move in their ranks and 
be respected, without having had a libe- 
ral education—unless the redeeming 
powers of superior talents shall raise him 
above contempt. The Episcopalians, the 
Dutch and German Reformed, the Ger- 
man Lutherans and Calvinists, ramifica- 
tions of Scotch churches, and some others 
perhaps, all being of the smaller denomi- 
nations, are upon the same level with Pres- 
byterians and Congregationalists. They 
are ‘workmen, that need not to be 
ashamed.’ As men of learning, the 
Unitarians of Massachusetts will not suffer 
in comparison with any other; but, alas! 
they have let go the Head. 

“The clergy of America, my Lord, 
with a few exceptions, are all working 
men; and they are becoming more and 
more so. It is the fashion—it is the 
spirit of the times. They generally ap- 
preciate the spiritual wants of the na- 
tion, and feel their responsibility. This 
is a part of their education. And a great 
and effectual door is open to them in the 
hearts of the people. The people are 
not jealous of them—how can they be? 
And they are not jealous of each other, 
as being of different sects, as all sects, in 
all parts of the land, have at last been 
reduced to a common level, as to relative 
rights between themselves, and between 
the State andthem. Their only chance 
of superior influence is by superior 
virtue.”—pp. 9—11. 

Mr. Colton’s chapter upon the 
opinion of Dr. Dwight, which is 
so often quoted by the advocates 
of establishments, satisfactorily 
proves that it has but little to do 
with the present state of religion 
in America. As it is however too 
long for quotation, the following 
extract will show that the Doctor’s 
statements were sectarian. and 
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“‘ What, then, it is asked, becomes of 
the accounts, which the Americans them- 
selves have sent us of these desolations? 
Why, my Lord, they are from ten to 
fifteen years old, perhaps. ~Ten years is 
an age there. Take, for example, a note 
in a book just published, entitled, ‘ Essays 
on the Church,’ page 50; ‘In those 
states (Massachusetts and Connecticut) 
in which Christianity was established by 
law, (once, not now) the Presbyterian 
(Congregational ) ministers, supported and 
settled, were in the proportion of one to 
every thirteen hundred and sixty-four inha- 
bitants ; while, in those states, in which 
the ‘voluntary system’ prevailed, the 
settled and supported ministers of the 
same class were only in the proportion of 
one to every nineteen thousond three kun- 
dred! and yet the advocates of ‘ volun- 
tary churches’ are perpetually referrin 
us to America for proof, conclusive proof, 
of the excellency and efficiency of this 
scheme! To America! one glance at 
which ought to close their mouths for 
ever! But they ‘ know neither what they 
say, nor whereof they affirm.” 

“This professes to be a version of a 
passage from a text of Dr. Dwight. In 
the first place, Dr. Dwight was wrong in 
his version, or representation of facts. 
At least he did not present the whole 
truth. In the next place, if he had been 
right then, the application of the state- 
ment would not bear now. But he was 
wrong, not, perhaps, to all persons in 
America, some of whom might have un- 
derstood him. It was an ex-parte state- 
ment, not in the forensic sense, but by 
leaving out of view all other denomina- 
tions of Christians except the one to 
which he belonged ; as if the existence 
and labours of all others were to pass for 
nothing. That part of the country, 
which the Doctor represents, or rather 
the version of this Author represents, as 
having only one Presbyterian minister ‘ to 
every nineteen thousand and three hundred’ 
souls, was blessed with the labours of 
several other denominations, two of them 
at least greatly numerous; and for aught 
that appears from the Doctor’s statement, 
as he is silent on that point, was as well 
supplied as the state of Connecticut, with 
* one minister to every thirteen hundred and 
sixty four inhabitants.’ And even Con- 
necticut was better off than the Doctor 
has represented, inasmuch as one reason 
or another did not allow him to state the 
fact of the existence and labours of other 
denominations in the same field. It is by 
statements of this kind, that people 
abroad have been greatly misled with re- 
gard to the supply of ministers in Ame- 
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rica. For example, a Presbyterian says, 
‘We, Presbyterians, have only 20900 
ministers for 12,000,000 of people. Con- 
sequently, as 2000 ministers cannot con- 
veniently serve more than 2,000,000 of 
souls, 10,000,000 are therefore left to- 
tally destitude !’ Unguarded statements, 
akin to this, have sometimes been made, 
even in public and authenticated docu- 
ments, well understood at home, but not 
abroad. Sectarian pride often prevents 
a proper acknowledgment of the exis- 
tence and labours of other denominations. 
So has it sometimes been in America ; so 
is it in all the world over. 

‘© To say, that any considerable and 
peopled district of the United States was 
ever totally destitute, for any length of 
time, of the visitations of ministers of re- 
ligion, is contrary to all my observation 
and knowledge. I have travelled through 
nearly every State of the Union, except 
the extreme south, and penetrated 

g the Indi of the North-West 
Territory, and yet I never visited any 
considerable settlement of white or red 
men, where I did not find a clergyman 
of some denomination, worthy of respect, 
residing in the neighbourhood, or acens- 
tomed to visit them. The Methodists go 
wherever souls can be found; and the 
Baptists are, perhaps, next to them, in 
missionary enterprise. The missionary 
spirit in America is now common among 
all Christian seets, and it leaves no part 
of the country unexplored 

“ Had I not been driven, my Lord, to 
‘this same confidence of boasting,’ I 
should perhaps have taken another 
course. Your Lordship has heard one 
side of the story, and now this, Still, 
however, we are bad enough ; still we 
need to be made better; still, if I 
were addressing my own countrymen 
on the vices and irreligion of the land, 
on the present and prospective spi- 
ritual wants of the people, in all that 
needs to be done and is likely to be de- 
manded, I would say to them, ‘ If you do 
not bestir yourselves, and keep stirring, 
and move onward, and increase your ex- 
ertions, we shall all go to destruction !’ 
and then, peradventure, if such a speech 
were published, the people over here 
might say, ‘ Really, they must be in a 
bad case in America !’”—pp. 11--13 


Shortly after Mr. Colton’s pam- 
hlet appeared, Dr. Blomfield pub- 
ished the two sermons before us, 

from one of which we have already 

quoted a passage referring to Ame- 

rica. In a note of about twelve 
412 
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pages he enters upon that subject, 
and the opening remarks have a 
tone of candour, which is but in 
sorry keeping with the subséquent 


pages. 

* An American clergyman, Mr. Colton, 
who was present at the delivery of this 
Sermon, has recently addressed to me a 
Letter, entitled, “* Church and State in 
America,” in which he undertakes to 

rove, that the representation, which I 

ve given, of the religious condition of 
that country, is not borne out by the facts 
of the case; but that, on the contrary, 
although it might have been true of some 
districts in America ten years ago, the 
reproach has been removed by the con- 
spiring, but voluntary efforts, of pious 
individuals, both ministers and laymen. 
I rejoice, most sincerely in being able to 
believe, that the case is, in some degree, 
as Mr. Colton represents it; and I am 
sure he will not suspect me of desiring, 
for the sake of confirming my own argu- 
ment in favour of an establishment, that 
my statement should be true, rather than 
his. But although he has certainly 
shown, that greater efforts have been 
made of late years in America, to diffuse 
the blessings of pure religion throughout 
the vast region of the West, than during 
the preceding twenty or thirty, yet he 
does not appear to me so far to have esta- 
blished his position, as to impose upon 
me the necessity of retracting or even of 
materially qualifying the assertions con- 
tained in my sermon. He is mistaken, 
if he supposes that I took my information, 
respecting the state of religion in Ame- 
rica, merely from Dr. Dwight, or Mr. 
Bristed, The authorities, upon which I 
relied, were of a much more recent date, 
and of a kind, which Mr. Colton will 
hardly impugn, as not being trustworthy.” 
—pp. 50, 51. 


Mr. Colton speedily published 
**a Review of the Bishop's Reply,” 
in which he examines the testimony 
of the respective witnesses Dr. B. 
has produced to defend his origi- 
nal statements, and to justify his 
scepticism respecting the state of 
religion in America. 

The principal authority quoted 
by the Bishop is Mr. Timothy 
Flint, a Unitarian clergyman, and 
Mr. Colton does not ay to 
charge his lordship with haviog 
garbled his evidence. 
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** I confess,1 was somewhat puzzled at 
first, to discover how these extracts an 
swered your Lordship’s purpose, inasmuch 
as the parts which seemed in some degree 
to favour your views, were unavoidably 
neutralized by others, which could not 
conveniently be omitted. But when I 
came. to read the whole text, had the ap- 
peal to this witness been made by an or- 
dinary hand, I should have wondered at 
the temerity of introducing him for such 
a purpose! Suppose your Lordship had 
given us the first sentence of the chapter : 
* An experiment is making in this vast 
country [western of the United States} 
which must ultimately contain so many 
millions of people, on the broadest scale 
on which it has ever been made, whether 
religion, as a national distinction of cha- 
racter, can be maintained without any le- 
gislative aid, §c.’ The author certainly 
betrays an opinion here, and with no little 
confidence. His drift and bearing are 
sufficiently evident. And he, a least, 
supposed, that his own text, out of which 
your Lordship has made extracts to esta- 
blish a repugnant position, was well cal- 
culated to confirm and sustain his own 
opinion. 

“In what follows, it is not perhaps in- 
cumbent on me to sit as arbiter between 
Mr. Flint and his opponents. My only 
duty here is to ascertain the drift and 
amount of the evidence given in by your 
Lordship’s own witness, on the question 
at issue. After stating, that ‘the range 
of duties, the emolument, the estimation, 
and in fact, the whole. condition of a 
western pastor, are widely different from 
an Atlantic minister, [a minister in 
the Atlantic, or Eastern States] ;—that 
‘in each case there are peculiar immu- 
nities, pleasures, and inconveniences 
growing out of the. differences of con- 
dition; and that he does not under- 
take to balance the advantages in favour 
of either,’ [evidently implying, that, all 
things considered, he does not think the 
difference very wide] ;—Mr. Flint goes 
on to say: ‘ It has been a hundred times 
represented, in every form of intelli- 
gence, in the Eastern religious publica- 
tions, that there were few preachers in the 
country [Western], and that whole wide 
districts had no religious instruction, or 
Sorms of worship, whatever :’? and he adds : 
* We believe from a_ survey, certainly 
very general, and we trust faithful, that 
there are as many preachers, in proportion 
to the people, as there are in the Atlantic 
country,’ 

** Now, my Lord, it might not have 
been to your purpose to have given all 
this; but certainly it would have been 
fair. I appeal to your Lordship, whe- 
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ther, since you have. iutroduced this 
witness, it was exactly fair to make him 
speak other than what his text and his 
manifest intention would warrant ?—nay, 
to make him speak the very opposite 
of that intention? The text surely must 
have been read by your Lordship to se- 
lect the extracts; and the whole of this 
chapter is only five pages and a half,—p.7. 


If Dr. Blomfield bad the work 
of Mr. Flint before him, and for 
party purposes mutilated its testi- 
mony, he was guilty of a literary, 
yea more, of a moral delinquency, 
greater than any that has yet been 
charged upon him, either by the 
Times or the Standard; but if he 
had not the book, but trusted to 
the citations of some high church 
pampbleteer, or to the caterings of 
some reverend amanuensis, we re- 
spectfully ask why, in matters of 
such moment, can the Bishop per- 
mit himself, as an honest inquirer 
after truth, and engaged also in its 
professed diffusion amongst others, 
to argue upon evidence that he 
has not examined for himself? 

Our limits will not permit us to 
follow the discussion much further, 
but there is another strange, though 
trifling circumstance, that deserves 
notice, 

“‘ Mr. Colton argues, (says his Lord- 
ship,) that by declaring (in my evidence 
on the observance of the Sabbath, given 
before a Committee of the House of 
Commons) ‘the positive enforcement 
of religious duties by penalties to be 
a mistake in legislation, I have con- 
ceded the principle at issne between 
the friends and the foes of an established 
church. But if he reads that declaration, 
as it ought to be read, ‘ the enforcement 
of positive religious duties,’ he will see 


that he has no ground for self-congratu- . 


lation; and that the sentiment does not 
involve the principle for which he con- 
tends.”—p. 62. 

W hat will the reader say to Mr. 
Colton’s reply ? 

« At the first glance of your Lord- 
ship’s remarks on my notice of ¢ the 
Bishop of London’s opinion in evidence’ 
before a Committee ot the House of 
Commons, | was startled with apprehen- 
sion, Is it possible, thought L, that [ 
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have done his Lordship the injustice to 
trauspose a word, in stating the form of 
his evidence, so as to affect lis meaning, 
and thus misrepresented him before the 
public? I felt the rebuke, and for a 
moment, I doubt not, that my counte- 
nance was suffused with the expression 
ot regret and mortification, I turned to 
the authorized Parliamentary Report, 
published by order of the House of Com- 
mons, from which I had taken the ex- 
tract, and what was my surprise, and 1 
may «add, satisfaction, in finding, that I 
had real the passage, ‘as it ought 
to be read!’ On that point, therefore, 
I am relieved. If the Parliamentary 
record is wrong, your Lordship and all 
will agree, that I have no responsibility 
in that; and I was sorry, that your 
Lordship had not done me the justice to 
attach the blame where it ‘ought’ to be 
attached.”—p. 18. 


Mr. Colton closes his Review 
with the following passage of in- 
dignant rebuke, which we regret 
to own Dr. Blomfield’s wilful per- 
tinacity had merited. 

*¢ After all, my Lord, I may ask, in 
what form, or degree, are the positions I 
have taken, affected by the apparently 
conflicting evidence, which your Lord-. 
ship has adduced, even though I had 
not been able to explain, or reconcile 
these statements; or though 1 had not 
been able to show, that these authorities 
do not contradict me—that I am even 
supported by them? I have relied, on 
the most recent, and the best authen- 
ticated statistical information; and there 
it stands, for aught I can say, unassailed, 
and undisturbed. When your Lordship 
brings in Mr. Cornelius to say in 1827 :-— 
‘ Five thousand ministers are wanted for 
our country alone,’ and other things of 
the kind, 1 unhesitatingly subscribe to 
it. But it does not atlect, nor invalidate, 
what I have proved, It proves, indeed, 
what I am proud to have thus publicly 
recognized, and what I myself have eu- 
deavoured to establish; that the good 
men of America are awake to their re- 
sponsibilities—that they have set up, as 
a public aim, the highest standard of 
human society—and that they are con- 
certing measures and bending all their 
single and associated efforts for the at- 
tainment of that high destiny. And 
when Mr. Flint is introduced tu say— 
‘ I'he number of people in the Western 
country, who have their religion yet to 
choose, exceeds 2,000,000,’ or haf the 
population, I have shown that it meatis 
the same thing, and is equally true, as 
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that two-thirds of the population of Lon- 
don and its vicinity are in the like con- 
dition, When the American Tract So- 
ciety is made to recurd—‘ That more 
than half of the population within a given 
district are not supplied with stated 
evangelical aching,’ it also means 
the same thing, if there be any truth in 


it, 

“ Why, my Lord, if you would give 
me leave, and had 1 time, I could quote 
from your best authorities, and not a 
little from your own hand, touching the 
vices and irreligion of this great metro- 
polis, in high circles as well as in low, in 
all ranks,—enough, to use the language 
of one of your latest writers on this sub- 
ject, ‘to cause the Jews and Papists, 
‘Mahommedans and Pagans to take up 
the Proverb— Physician, heal thyself ! 
And would that prove, that this nation, 
or * of it, are fast sinking into 
heathenism ?’ ‘ Vast districts’ of Ame- 
rica, says your Lordship, in the second of 
the ‘Two Sermons I have had the honour 
to receive from your hand, * are, to all 
appearances, rapidly sinking into heathen- 
ism; no public honour paid to God’s 
holy name; no Sabbath observances; no 
solemn forms of worship ; no stated ex- 
position of Scripture; no ministerial 
oversight and guidance,’ &c. * Rapidly 
sinking into ism!” And your Lord- 
ship believes it— insists upon it. You can 
find no reason for ‘ retracting, nor even 
of materially qualifying these assertions,’ 
even after what I have ‘certainly shewn,’ 
as your Lordship admits, and, notwith- 
standing I have ‘ in some degree’ modified 
your opinion. But the most extraor- 
dinary feature of the case is, that your 
Lordship should have relied upon such 
a witness as Mr, Flint! 

And not only are vast districts of 
America thus going back to heathenism, 
&c, but all this, * not for want of men, 
who are ready to enter upon a field of 
labour the most unpromising, if a bare 
subsistence were provided for them ; but 
because the people will not be at the cost of 
their maintenance, nor of churches to preach 
in ,’ 


“1 had told your Lordship—* In 
America, so far as my observation has 
extended,—and my opportunities have 
not been few, the people are always ready 
to support the means of education and 
religion, so far as they need them, when- 
ever competent instructors, literary and 
religious, can be obtained. And this is 
true in r to common schools, to 
higher and more select schools, to col- 
leges and universities, to theological se- 
minaries, and to the various institutions 
of religion. 1t is true also in respect to 
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extensive combinations, or associations, 
either for domestic, or foreign objects of 
Christian benevolence. I am not aware, 
that a thorough and well-sustained effort 
has ever been made for any of these ob- 
jects, where the propriety and urgent 
necessity could be made manifest, and it 
has tailed, If there is any defect, it is 
not in the people.”—p. 21. 

ee eee not demand, however, _ 
your Lordship should pay respect to this. 
But I intrvadiesl a ‘publie’ doctshent, 
the last Annual Report of the Ametican 
Board of Commissioners for Foreigu 
Missions, declaring the American peo- 
= readiness, not simply to provide 
‘or themselves, but for foreign enter- 
prise—‘ There seems to be a general ex- 
pectation of doing more and more every 
year. If suitable men couid be obtained for 
missionaries, in sufficient number to re- 
quire such an amount of funds, and a 
call were made upon the Churches, New 
England alone would cheerfully furnish 
more funds during the next year, than 
your treasury has received in any one 
year since the organization of the Board. 
Nothing is wanting to obtain funds, to any 
reasonable amount, but suitable missionaries 
to ex; them.’ 

** Not to count on the influence of my 
own opinion, I had imagined, that a 
document of this kind, as an index of 
public feeling, was worthy of some re- 
spect. Your Lordship must also have 
found the same opinion reiterated in the 
biography of Mr. Cornelius, and even 
pervading it. ‘There is not to my know- 
ledge any authority to the contrary ; your 
Lordship has given none; and yet, this is 
by far the most important point of your 
Lordship’s asseverations. If it be not 
true, need { say, that it is a libel upon 
the country ! That your Lordship should 
have ventured upon that assertion, with- 
out a shadow of proof, and against evi- 
dence, and after mature reflection, should 
have sealed it publicly before the world— 
insisted upon it—I confess has excited 
my profound astonishment! I may add 
—emotions of unfeigned and deep re- 
gret.”—pp. 19, 20. 


And itis yet more lamentable 
to find, after the forcible state- 
ments and Christian explanations 
of Mr. Colton, that his Lordship 
still refers to his ** Appendix,” as 
if his maimed and mangled wit- 
nesses had not been exposed to the 
indignant gaze of those who love 
truth more than party. 
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Authentic Report of the Discussion on 
the Unitarian Controversy, between the 
Rev. John Scott Porter and the Rev. 
Daniel Bagot, M.A. Held on April 
14, 1834, and three following days; in 
the Meeting-house of the first Presby- 
terian Congregation, Belfast. Belfast: 
Simms and Co, 1834. 

THIs is a very important and in- 

teresting pamphlet: important to 

the inhabitants of Belfast, and in- 
teresting to all who regard the 
topic discussed as of vital moment. 

We understand that the effect al- 

ready produced by the discussion 

is great and beneficial. ‘lhe cause 
of truth will certainly be advanced, 
for to this end nothing is more 
conducive than an ample display 
of the arguments on each side of 
any given topic. In the pamphlet 
before us this is eminently the case. 
We do not mean, however, to 
affirm, either that there is any 
novel matter adduced, or that 
the disputants have descended to 
that minute criticism of the original 
languages with which we meet 
in the writings of Smith, of Ward- 
law, and of Stuart ; all we intend 
is, that the popular portions of the 

argument, which are the most im- 
rtant to the public mind, and 

in which there is generally mixed 

up, most unjustibably, no little 
evasion and sophistry, are here 
displayed before us, and discussed 
with skill and talent. We need 
not say to which side the contro- 
versy, when viewed under this 
aspect, has given the advantage, 

The sheer popular objection to this 

doctrine as absurd, and the bold 

popular statement of the inconsis- 
tency of that doctrine, have only to 
be brought to the test of sound 

Scriptural argumentation, to evince 

either their want of candour, or 

their sheer sophistry. The objec- 
tions of Socinians and Arians to 
the divinity of our Lord, are very 
similar, in the impression they pro- 
duce on the nt 8 of the ignorant 


and half-informed, to the objections 
we have sometimes met with 
against the baptism of infants, and 
the necessity, if we would follow 
Scripture precedent, of immersing 
those whom we baptize. These 
two classes of objections are em- 
phatically popular. They strike. 
They produce a powerful effect. 
They appear at first sight un- 
answerable. We are ready to 
think every one who hears them 
must feel their force, and be con- 
vinced by the complicated train of 
reasoning involved in their very 
simplicity. For a short time, and 
in certain states of society, they 
carry all before them; and the 
advocates of one class begin to 
anticipate, that all will become 
Socinians; and the votaries of the 
other, look forward with ardent 
hope to a millennium of baptismal 
immersion. But a little time, 
and a little investigation, will 
serve to prove, that the obvious is 
not always the true; and that it 
is much more easy to diffuse un- 
scriptural error, than to establish 
and illustrate Divine truth. 

We rejoice, therefore, in the 
discussion contained in the 
before us, and are fully convinced 
that the impression produced by it 
will be favourable to the cause of 
truth. That superficial reasoning, 
which founds its conclusions, on 
the supposed (not proved) absur- 
dity or irrationality ofan opponent's 
a will, we trust, be 

enceforth abandoned by every 
candid inquirer, and every re- 
spectable theologian in Belfast; 
and the appeal of both parties be 
in future made to that standard of 
reference, which was the r 

nized criterion of truth or error in 
the disputation. before us. We 
have no alternative between the 
testimony of Scripture and the 
decisions of reason, If we ac- 
knowledge the former as divine, 
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the latter mast submit to its au- 
thority. If we make reason su- 
preme, and act upon the principle, 
that every fact, and every doctrine 
which exceeds her grasp, or is 
without the sphere of her inves- 
tigation, must be regarded as false, 
or rejected as spurious, then scrip- 
ture must, necessarily, be either en- 
tirely abandoned, or retrenched and 
moulded’ so as to adapt itself to 
the capacity of the mind of man. 
But as minds are diversified in their 
powers, various in the degrees 
of their cultivation, and more or 
less enlarged in their capacity, no 
end could_be assigned, if reason 
were to be the judge, to the di- 
versified systems of facts and doc- 
trine which, under the name of 
revealed religion, would be re- 
ceived as genuine, and proposed 
as true, by the differently gifted 
individuals of our race. Some 
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would rise to the heights of Arian- 
ism; and not a few sink down to 
the lowest depths of Socinianism. 
Here we should meet with. one 
ready to embrace the views of a 
Worthington, or a Clarke, then 
with one who could hardly grasp 
the contracted creed of a Priestly 
or a Belsham. 

The standard of reference in the 
controversy before us is the right 
one. It is thus described: 


“The word of God contained in the 
books of the Old and New Testament, 
which are received into the authorized 
version, admitting themall to be canonical. 
The correctness or incorrectness of pas- 
sages marked as spurious in Griesbach's 
last edition, and the translation or signi- 
fication of any particular words, or pas- 
sages, to be open to question, or legitimate 
criticism. The divine authority of Scrip- 
ture to be admitted on both sides. And 
all quotations to be given in chapter and 
verse, according to the divisions in the 
authorised translation in common use.” 


The propositions of the disputants are as plainly expressed as could 


be desired. 
juxta-position : 


Mr. J. S. Porter’s Propositions. 

1. “There is one self-existent God, the 
Father: whois God alone; to the entire 
exclusion of the alleged proper Deity of 
the word. 

“The Lord Jesus Christ; the Son of 
God, is (even in his highest capacity, 
nature, or condition) a created being, 
deriving his existence, wisdom, power, 
and authority from the Father; and in- 
ferior to him in these and all other attri- 
butes.”’ 


The discussion, according to 
the above standard and proposi- 
tions, was to continue four days, 
and foar hours on each day. The 
opening of the debate was deter- 
mined by lot, and it fell to Mr. 
Porter. Forty minutes were al- 
lowed to each address; and ten 
mivutes between, for questions 
and explanation. He who closed 
the debate one day, commenced 
it on the next. On the fourth day, 
each speaker made a speech forty 
minutes long; there was then an 


7 





We place them, as we find them in the Pamphlet, in 


Mr. Bagot’s Propositions. 

1. ‘There is one God, Jehovah, who 
is God only, to the entire exclusion of 
the Godhead of any creature. 

“The Lord Jesus the Mediator, is the 
Word made flesh, perfect God, and per- 
fect man; possessing, as the Word, the 
same eternity, knowledge, power, au- 
thority, prerogatives, and Godhead with 
the Father, aud one with Him in all at- 
tributes.” 


adjournment for half an hour, after 
which each made a_ concluding 
speech of one hour. Two chair- 
men were appointed, one for each 
party; and a reporter, who was 
admonished to do equal justice to 
both parties. The following at- 
testation of the disputants proves 
that the injunction was not disre- 
garded. 

.* We hereby certify, that the 
foregoing Report contains a full, 
faithtul, and accurate account of 
our respective Addresses at the 
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late discussion ; and that no other 
can be genuine or authentic.” 
Signed the 2ist day of May, 
1834. 
J.Scott Porter. 
Danier Bacor. 


This is followed by the certi- 
ficate of the Reporter himself; 
which states that the Report agrees 
with the short-hand notes of the 
whole proceedings, including cri- 
ticisms, quotations, references, &c. 

It is evident, that every thing 
which previous deliberation, and 
careful arrangement, could do to 
render the discussion equitable, 
was watchfully attended to; neither 
party had reason to complain; 
aud the result is before the public, 
and awaits its decision. 

Our readers will be curious to 
know how such a public contest 
arose. This is explained by the 
following uotice, which appeared 
in the Northern Whiy of Monday, 
January 20, 1834. 


“THEOLOGICAL CONTROVERSY.—The 
Rev. Daniel Bagot, it will be seen by an 
advertisement, has published an abstract 
of controversial sermons, lately preached 
by him in this town. He has requested 
us to suggest to the Unitarians, that they 
should publish a similar tract, in the 
same form, containing concisely their 
arguments in reply to his abstract. We 
readily do this; and we would have 
added, had Mr. Bagot not got so soon 
before the public, that both tracts should 
have been stitched together, and sold 
at a very low price. As journalists, we 
have nothing to do with either party; 
but, as we wish that truth should pre- 
dominate, on whatever side it may be, 
we would readily concur in any fair po- 
sition which might tend te settle the 
great question at Nd 

This was viewed by Mr. Porter 
as a challenge, and after some 
other modes of proceeding had 
been suggested, a public discus- 
sion was chosen, as the best that 
could be adopted. 

Mr. Porter, in his opening speech, 
seizes on the three following fa- 
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mous texts, 1 John v, 7; Acts 
xx. 28; 1 Tim. iii, 16; and, on 
the authority of Griesbach, pro- 
nounces them spurious and cor- 
rupt. This is not all. He inti- 
mates, that these are only a spe- 
cimen of the passages usually ad- 
duced by the orthodox, ia their 
arguments in favour of the Divinity 
of our Lord, to many of which the 
same condemnation is due.* It is 
well for the cause of truth, that 
Mr. P. had in Mr, Bagot an op- 
ponent quite as competent to ap- 
peal to the text of Griesbach, and 
to enter upon criticisms of the 
Greek Testament, as himself. It 
is. due to Mr. P. to adduce his 
own words, in his statement of an 
important part of his creed. 

“T am not, says he, one of those 
Christians, who believe our Lord and 
Saviour to be a simple mere man, mi- 
raculously inspired and directed by the 
Supreme Being, or by his energy, the 
Holy Spirit. Ireceive his own words as 
literally true, when he declares that he 
came down from heaven. I acknowledge 
that he had glory with the Father be- 
fore the world was; and 1 regard the 
state of glory into which he was removed 
by his ascension, as only a resumption of 
that dignified state in which he existed 
before he appeared among men, with an 
augmentation of rank and felicity, con- 
ferred upon him as a reward for the 
benevolence, the patience, and the piety 
evinced in the most cruel sufferings and 
privations here below.” 

Mr. Bagot justly regards this 
as a noble admission, coupled as 
it is with the declaration, ‘ that 
his views (Mr. Porter’s) of the 
person of Christ are accompanied 
with difficult and perplexing cir- 
cumstances, which leads him to 


’ look on those who differ from him 


with charity and candour.” Doubt- 
less the Arian hypothesis is at- 
tended with great and perplexin 

difficulties. It gives us no full 
and well defined conception of 





* Compare Mr. Porter’s argument with 
Mr. Bagot’s, pp. 9 and 48--50. 
4K 
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the person of Christ; while it ap- 
pears, on this very account, strik- 
ingly at variance with the language 
of the Apostle, ** I know whom I 
have believed.” 

We shall not enter upon the 
argument of the pamphlet. We 
hope our readers will procure and 
read it for themselves. We shall 
give, in concluding our remarks, 
specimens of the style and manner 
of the disputants. We cannot, 
however, help remarking, that Mr. 
Porter appears sore, restless, and 
irritable, while he every now and 
then indulges in some rhetorical 
flourish, a little in the ad captan- 
dum style. For example; in 
touching on Mr. Bagot’s first pro- 
position, he exclaims, ‘* Shade of 
the injured Evelyn! be at rest. 
Your principles are espoused by 
the advocates of that Church, 
whose prelates countenanced your 
odious persecution! Peace to your 
manhes!—your mantle has fallen 
where you least expected it to 
light! .... Where? where, did 
Mr. Bagot light upon this heterodox 
truth ? (the unity of God ;) not in 
the creeds which he habitually re- 
cites in public worship! no, not 
in the tomes of .ponderous divi- 
nity, &c.” And the discovery 
is then made, that some stray leaf 
of Lardner, or Belsham, or Priest- 
ly, or Price, or Bruce, or Chan- 
ning, must have found its wa 
into Mr. Bagot’s study, on which 
this truth was inscribed; and, 
then, his imagination was capti- 
vated by its loveliness, and won 
by its charms, and he, (Mr, Bagot,) 
was compelled to do it homage 
by giving publicity to his belief of 
it, in the meeting-house of the first 
Presbyterian congregation at Bel- 
fast, We will not call this trifling ; 
we will only say, that it is not 
argument. ie was not the great 
truth of the Divine unity, on which 
both were agreed, that they met 
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even to investigate, much less to 
controvert and to defend ; but the 
true and proper divinity of Jesus 
Christ, on which they differed. 
But this is not unfrequently the 
course pursued by the Socinians 
and Arians. They assert and 
prove from Scripture, which they 
can do without the least difficulty, 
the unity of God, and the fact that 
Jesus Christ was made man, aod 
they appear to imagine, that much 
has been done towards gaining 
their cause; whereas they have 
done no more than prove what 
their opponents are most ready to 
admit. 

We givea specimen of Mr. Por- 
ter’s style. 


** Since the commencement of the 
present discussion, I have had several 
distinct intimations, of a kind calculated 
to prevent me from doing justice to the 
cause of which [am anhumble, but sincere 
advocate. I have been made to perceive, 
that an unpopaiar canse has, in this as- 
sembly, a still more unpopular defender. 
Why this should be so, I cannot divine, 
My conscience acquits me of having 
made use of any arts for the purpose of 
gaining your assent. I have neither at- 
tempted to work upon your feelings, nor 
to stir up your prejudices, nor to excite 
your passions. M cience acquit 
me of having attempted to divert or dis- 
tract your attention from the important 
subjects of the discussion between Mr. 
Bagot and myself, My conscience ac- 
quits me of having dedguadig said any- 
thing, or even thonght any thing, which 
ought to produce an unfavourable feeling 
towards me, in the minds even of those, 
whoever they may be, who most disike 
the principles for which I contend. 1 
have shunned every thing which could 
hurt their feelings. 1 have put my plain 
arguments forward in a plain way, trust. 
ing my whole cause to the force of reason 
and trath. And shall it be said, that, in 
an assembly like the present, where I 
see before me a number of ministers of 
the gospel of various churches, and other 
persons of different classes, who, from 
the habit and mode. of life to which the 
are accustomed, ought to know what is 
due to a person standing In the a 
sible station which I now occapy—is it, 
Task, to be said, that in such aw assembly, 
because I have plainly stated my con- 
sclentious convictions in an unvarnished 
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manner, I am to receive intimations to 
let me know the light in which I am 
regarded ?”’—p. 163, 4. 


We know not to what Mr. Por- 
ter refers, unless he met with some 
interruption in the course of his 
speeches, of which, however, the 
reporter gives no intimation; but 
we have given the paragraph en- 
tire, as a favourable specimen of 
Mr. P.’s style, and an evidence 
that Mr. B. had a man of talent 
as his opponent, 

We conclude this brief review 
with a specimen of Mr. Bagot’s 
style. 


If it could be proved to me, that the 
doctrine of the true Deity of Christ were 
nothing more than a piece of intellectual 
information, invented in order to ‘usto- 
nish the thinking powers of man ;—if it 
could be proved, that it were a mere ‘ab- 
stract theory, divested of every practical 
influence ; then I should at once re- 
mounce and discard it, because | am in- 
tormed in Scripture, that Christianity is 
a system of moral motives, and that 
every constituent.doctrine of Christianity 
is ‘according to, godliness.’ I argue, 
then, for the Deity of Christ, because it 
is the primary and most essential prii- 
ciple of the Gospel; becanse it is the 
nucleus—the vitality—the essence—the 
axiom—the very originating principle of 
the religion of Jesus Christ | The doc- 
trine of the Saviour's divinity is, as it 
were, the key-stone, which, by its pres- 
sure, binds and consolidates into one 
compact body, the whole system of re- 
vealed truth! The sentiments which men 
entertain, with reference to the personal 
dignity of Christ, constitute a test and 
index of their general creed ; and are, 


‘as it were a sort of moral barometer, by 


which we can measure the elevation or 
depression of their opinions on the other 
doctrines of the Gospel. Those, for in- 
stance, who believe that Christ was 
nothing more than a man, must rely ex- 
elusively upon their own performances 
for justification, pardon, and peace, in 
time—and for glory and everlasting hap- 
piness in eternity: and, as they superadd 
to this belief an opinion, that the Moly 
Ghost is nothing more than an attribute, 
they must believe tliat they can attain 
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to that ‘ holiness, without which no man 
can see the Lord,’ by their own endea- 
vours to sanctify. and. purify themselves, 
independently of that process which the 
Bible reveals, as exclusively of the ope- 
ration of the Spirit of God. And -if we 
ascend somewhat higher—the man who 
believes that Jesus Christ was an angel, or 
a super-angelic being, may perhaps pro- 
fess to avail himself, to a certain ex- 
tent, of his services, and by adding the 
merit of Christ to hisown good works, 
may thereby imagine that he is resting 
his plea on a sure foundation. But the 
Scripture recognizes no such hasis of 
justification: a righteousness composed 
of snch heterogeneous qualities can never 
stand the test of the scrutinizing eye of 
Cie Abertghty. 8 Oe See Se COD 
“ But more awful consequences still are 
attendant on the denial of the Divinity 
of Christ ; it neutralizes and destroys the 
infinite character of the Father's love. 
OxseERVE the strong and energetic terms 
in which the Bible speaks of the love of 
God : ‘ God so loved the world, that be 
gave his only begotten Son, that whoso- 
ever believeth in him might not perish, 
but have eternal life.’ ‘He that spared 
not his own Son, but freely gave him up 
for us all, how shall he not with him also 
freely give us all things.” ‘In this was 
manifested the love of God towards us, 
that God sent his only begotten Son into 
the world that we might live through 
him.’ ‘ Herein is love’—as if there 
were love in nothing else —‘ not that 
we loved God, but that he loved us, and 
gave his Son to be the propitiation for our 
sins.” Here the love of God is estimated 
and valued by the dignity of his Son ; 
but if Christ were merely a creature, 
what would become of the infinite cha- 
racter of the Father's love? Could not 
that same physical omnipotence ef the 
Eternal, whieh, upon Mr, Porter’s prin- 
ciples, commanded the Lord Jesus into 
existence, have created millions of simi- 
larly exalted beings to supply the place 
of that one which God had surrendered 
as an atonement for sin? Surely, the 
doctrine which represents the Saviour 
merely as a creature, deriving his exist- 
ence and attributes at an immeasurable 
distance from his Creator, altogether an- 
nihilates the love of the Father to the 
world,”—pp. 181—183. 


We trust the pamphlet will have 
an extensive circulation. 
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ey x of John Adam, late Missionary at 


‘alcutta. . 404. 12mo. Portrait. 
Jackson and Walford. 


Wiru this book we are much pleased. 
Though it does not record that length- 
ened service which some of our de- 
parted missionaries have rendered, yet 
it pourtrays what is very delightful,— 
a young man of superior talents and 
acation, deliberately resigning all 
the pleasures and honours to which he 
had access, and counting not his life 
dear so that he might finish his chris- 
tian course with joy, by dedicating 
himself to the missionary work. 
When we consider the teeming popu- 
lation of India, and the avenue which 
its conversion would open to surround- 
ing nations, we cherish toward it the 
very deepest’ interest. Without in- 
vidious comparison or sinful depend- 
ance on human agency, we think that 
the missionaries sent to India should 
be choice men. The obstacles to be 
encountered, the fatigues to be en- 
dured, the temptations to be resisted, 
and the facilities that are now pos- 
sessed, require the consecration of 
talents of a superior order in body, 
soul, and spirit. Many such are now 
labouring in the East, but others have 
been removed under circumstances 
which call for great patience on the 
part of Missionary Directors. The an- 
tici triumph of Christianity in In- 
dia will crown, and perhaps terminate 
their labours there. This will, how- 
ever, be too much for any one race of 
men, and for the agents of any one 
Society to achieve or sustain. hile 
human agency is to be employed, the 
victory is to result from divine power, 
as clearly as in the overthrow of the 
cities of Canaan. The shortness of the 
term of labour to which God has limited 
the efforts of most missionaries in India 
is probably to show the inadequacy of 
the means to the end contemplated, so 
that in the hour of success, the ex. 
cellency of the power may be of God, 
and not of man. Lest Israel should 
vaunt themselves, the Lord reduces 
their number, thins their ranks, re- 








moves their leaders, that none may 
claim the honour of the victory about 
to be achieved. This principle has, 
it appears to us, most clearly pervaded 
the conduct of God in India, of which 
the volume now before us supplies 
another affecting illustration. 

But we must proceed to give an 
outline of its contents. 

John Adam was born in London in 
1803. At first he was thought a dull 
boy. The ministry of Dr. J. P. Smith 
was rendered useful to him. When 
eighteen years old, he was placed un- 
der the care of Dr. Cesar Malan, 
at Geneva. Here he studied Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, painting, &c., ad- 
miring his tutor, adopting many. of 
his views, and aiding him in his, public 
services. After a residence there of 
two years, he returned home, and 
shortly after went to Glasgow, and 
thence to St. Andrew’s. At this period 
he laboured most intensely in the 
acquisition of knowledge, and occu- 
pied his leisure hours in works of use- 
fulness. He formed an acquaintance 
with the celebrated John “Urquhart, 
with whom a University Missionary 
Society originated, from which, be- 
sides pecuniary aid, five persons have 
gone forth to enforce their earnest 
appeals on behalf of the heathen by 
personal consecration to their welfare. 
* This part of the book will be found 
peculiarly interesting and instructive 
to young men devoted to the work of 
God. John Adam returned home to 
London, and occupied his time in 
visiting the sick poor, attending the 
divinity lectures at Homerton Co 9 
and negociating with the London Mis- 
sionary ape He then received 
ordination, and sailed in the Boyne, 
in April, 1828, for Calcutta, where 
he arrived the September following. 
The study of the Bengalee language 
was commenced, and he speedily won 
by esteem of all parties that knew 
im. 

Here we pause. How inscrutable 
the decree which fixed his death, in 
1831, at a time when the studies of 
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several years were just beginning to 
tell on the kingdom of Christ; when 
the expense of his education and 
equipment was about to bear interest 
in the usefulness of his life; when all 
that was painful in the separation 
having been endured, the recompense 
of reward was about to be received ! 
** Even so, Father, for so it seemeth 
good in thy sight.”” Adored be the 
grace which made our departed friend 
willing to consecrate himself to the 
foreign service of our blessed Master ; 
—the grace which kept him unspotted 
from the world, so that all the recollec- 
tions of him are of a happy character, 
—the grace which enabled him to shed 
his last tear, to heave his last sigh, to 
breathe his last prayer over perishing 
heathens. Yes, and adored be the 
grace which removed him to a better 
world, where the service performed is 
at once a source of happiness to the 
spirits of the just made perfect, and of 
glory to Him whois all in all. 

We would.in conclusion merely say, 
that this volume contains testimonials 
to the excellence of the deceased from 
Dr. Malan and several missionaries, 
together with some essays and sermons 
which are highly worthy of perusal. 
The profits of this interesting volume 
will be devoted to the funds of the 
London Missionary Society. 





The Negro Jubilee: A Sermon preached 
at the Independent Chapel, Wallingford, 
Berks, August 1, 1834. By William 
Harris. Whittaker and Co, 

Tuis Sermon well deserves the atten- 

tion of that portion of the Christian 


public who have long been labouring 


to efface the national blot of Slavery. 
With many others on the same su 

ject, already before the public, it will 
contribute to render memorable a day, 
which, as a nation, we may well call 


the proudest in our annals. Its pa-. 


rallel has not preceded, and, thank 
God, can never follow it. Mr. Harris 
disapproves of the compensation 
money, but says :— : 

“ Yet even this feature of the case, 
although in itself highly exceptionable, 
is a cause of exultation. In future ages 
the page of history will tell that, at a 
period when the nation was heavily bur- 
dened with taxes ; when a general demand 
was made for retrenchment in almost 
all branches of the public expenditure ; 
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and when the outlay of only a few thou- 
sands of pounds was sabjected to rigid 
scrutiny within the walls of Parliament ; 
the British people magnanimously con- 
sented to be taxed to pay Twenty Millions 
sterling, for the unjust West India Com- 
pensation, rather than the abominations 
of West India Slavery should be any 
longer perpetuated. If { admired the 
characteristics of my countrymen before, 
and gloried in the name of Briton, I do 
80 now in a ten-fold degree.” 





Brown’s Self Interpreting Bible. 

A NEw and admirable edition of this 
work is publishing under the editor- 
ship of the Rev. John Brown Patterson, 
of Falkirk, by Fullarton and Co., 
Glasgow. A large and very valuable 
addition to the explanatory notes has 
been made by the editor, and the 
Memoir of the autbor has been care- 
fully revised and improved. It ap- 
pears to be by far the most complete 
and elegant edition of Brown’s Bible 
that has yet appeared. The editor, who 
is a descendant of the venerable John 
Brown, has displayed no inconsider- 
able skill and learning in the nume- 
rous notes and explanatory annotations 
which he has incorporated in this 
edition. Wecordially recommend the 
work, and wish it an extensive circula- 
tion. It is publishing in 2s. parts, 





The Old Paths: A Sermon delivered. at 
the Rev. J. Bennett’s Meeting-house, 
Camberwell, before the Association of 
ae yg ore Ministers and Churches. 
et . Dobson. London: Relfe.and 
Fletcher. 


TuHis is a valuable Sermon. It is 
adapted to the present state of the re- 
ligious world. It is fearless, faithful, 
and searching; but not censorious. 
While we give it this character, we 
are constrained to hope that it is: too 
severe; and that the number of those 
to whom the most forcible reproofs of 
the author are applicable, is fewer than 
he appears to imagine. The profes- 
sion of the present day is doubtless 
extensive ; and it needs no eagle eye 
to discover inconsistency. It may 

seen in all its grades; from the first 
deviation from the most obvious pre- 
cepts of the New Testament, to fla- 
grant sin and transparent hypocrisy. 
Our author thinks that there are cer- 
tain habits which our pious ancestors 
most carefully cultivated, of which we, 
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their degenerate offspring, are partially, 
and not a few of us, wholly negléctful. 
These habits are accurate views of 
truth, closet devotion, a very sacred 
regard to the Sabbath, a great care of 
domestic religion, and integrity and 
uprightness in all secular transactions. 
hese topics form, in their illustration, 
the substance of the discourse. They 
are discussed with piety and vigour; 
though sufficient space is not allowed 
to any one of them. Their importance 
demands a separate discourse on each. 
There ate a few blemishes in the 
style of the Sermon, which ‘the cor- 
recting hand of the author, in the 
event of another edition being called 
for; will doubtless remove. The author 
may rest assured that classical sim- 
plicity will live when all extravagances 
of Chalmers’s and Melvill’s styles 
shall have passed away. Fashion 
fluctuates, but nature remains. No- 
velty in expression, as well as novelty 
in sentiment, will always have their 
admirers among the crowd ; but there 
will never be wanting those who will 
prefer Virgil to Martial, and whose 
Cesar and Cicero will be much more 
frequently taken from their shelves, 
than their Tacitus or Seneca. We 
could extract many admirable passages 
from this Sermon, but our limits 
forbid. For one we must find room: 
“ Restlessness and dissatisfaction with 
oneself are, at present, among the lead- 
ing features of the professing world ; and 
are sad peculiarities, almost invariably 
brought before us... . . with whom- 
soever we may be called to associate . . 
. + « We have only to watch their coun- 
tenances, in order to discover that they 
are not at ease. We have only to re- 
mark their behaviour, in order to be con- 
vinced that it is not ‘the wicked’ alone 
who ‘are like the troubled sea.’ Almost 
the whole Christian world is in a state of 
unhealthy excitement; and because it is, 
any religious mountebank, who chooses 
to start uP, may amuse it, any ‘ dog,” or 
any ‘wolf,’ who can succeed in getting 
in, may play havock with it,””—pp. 35, 36. 


The Note Book of a Country Clergyman. 
12mo. Seeley. 


Tuts small volume contains tales 
about the Hall, the Bride, the Smug- 
gler, &e., in which the interest is but 
poorly sustained, and the facts (if 
facts they be) are but poorly narrated. 
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It is professedly written by a clergy- 
man, who describes the scenes he wit- 
nessed, the wants he relieved, the 
ignorance he removed, the fears he 
allayed, the crimes he rebuked, and so 
forth; and then comes the conclusion 
designed. ‘‘ What heretics, repro- 
bates and atheists, Dissenters must be, 
who dare: to touch a church that by 
its devoted ministers is such a blessing 
to the land!’”’ We might contrast this 
work with one published a few years 
ago, called the Pastor’s Sketch Book. 
The narratives of the latter are cer- 
tainly not Jess instructive, touching, and 
elegant than those of the book before 
us; but did its authors make them a 
covert battery from which to attack 
the church? Do they insinuate that 
similar cases of usefulness are not 
known in other communions, and that 
the displeasure of God rests upon all 
other lands? But we are wasting time 
in rebuking this mean paltry warfare. 

The question at issue between 
Churchmen and Dissenters must be set- 
tled by an appeal, not to ungenerous 
insinuations, but to solemn and eternal 
principles. 

The author shows how alarmed he is 
for his church, but assuredly he has 
said but little in her defence. 





A Brief Sketch of the present State and 
Suture Expectations of the Jews, ina Let- 
ter addressed to his Christian Friends, 
x Ridley H. Herschelt. 18mo. pp. 140. 
Third Edition. London. J. Unwin, Sc. 
1834, 
Tuts small volume gives a very dif- 
ferent idea of the moral and religious 
state of the Jews from that which is 
generally entertained. It appears, 
from the statements of Mr. Herschell, 
that the moral character of the Jews in 
this country is very far below that of 
the same people on the continent. And 
he informs us that the respectable and 
devout Jews on the continent are so 
well aware of this, that they have the 
eatest repugnance to their sons visit- 
ngEngland, lest they should be corrupt- 
ed by the immoralities of their brethren, 
We associate this with another state- 
ment of the Author of this volume, 
namely, that while on the continent 
generally, and especially where the 
Roman Catholic Religion prevails, the 
Jews are subjected to great odium, 
and not unfrequently to cruel perseeu- 
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tion, they enjoy in England the great- 
est freedom. Are we then to conclude 
that persecution is now as beneficial 
to their highest interest, as it was for- 
merly to their increase as a people? 
We must not forget that the writer of 
this small volume is a converted Jew, 
of a class superior to that of many, 
who from various motives have taken 
upon themselves a profession of Chris- 
tianity, Of many of these our Author 
speaks in very degrading terms. 

e believe he does not calumniate 
them. The spirit in which the book 
is written is indeed a pledge of this: 
but the character he has given of the 
utter destitution of principle among 
some of the Israelitish nation on the 
continent, for it is to continental 
cases that Mr. H. refers, is melancho- 
ly ; affording a proof, that among that 
portion of this dispersed race which is 
least degraded, oharacter is, with many, 
low indeed. 

A considerable space is occupied 
with an account of the rites observed, 
and prayers presented by the modern 
Jews on their feast and other solemn 
days. The Author gives a very glow- 
ing description of the devout feeling 
which on these occasions prevails, both 
in their domestic and public assemblies. 
He is indeed, an apologist for the peo- 
ple from whom he has separated him- 
self; and appears, from the ardent af- 
fection with which he regards them, to 
be much better adapted to diffuse 
among them a knowledge of Christi- 
anity, than the profound theologian, 
or the shrewd and accomplished dis- 
putant. His yiews of the present 
state of Christendom are gloomy ; 
and his hopes are fixed on the restora- 
tion of Israel to their own land, and 
the appearance among them of Jesus 
Christ, to verify his claim to the cha- 
racter of the Messiah, and to bring 
their hearts effectually to God. The 


volume is highly interesting, and will 


repay the reader for an attentive peru- 
sal. We concur with the writer in 
many of his statements, but are very 
far from assenting to them all. 
Justification by Faith inseparably connected 
h Holiness of Heart and Life By J. 
Hargreaves, 12mo. pp. 35. London. 
Tuts isa reprint, with some additions, 
of a circular letter addressed some 
years ago to the Associated Baptist 
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Churches of Yorkshire and Lancashire. 
An admirable tract, containing a prac- 
tical view of the Doctrine of Justifica- 
tion by Faith. It is simple, forcible, 
judicious; and deserves, especially 
among the Baptist Churches, an ex- 
tensive circulation. We trust that the 
excellent Author will see the good ef- 
fects of it in the neighbourhood of Wal- 
tham Abbey, and hear of its success 
among the small Baptist Societies 
throughout the kingdom. 





Observations in opposition to Mr. Fleming, 
of Neilston’s “ Critique,” in favour of 
Civil Establishments of Christianity, 
&c. By Alexander Donovon. pp. 56. 
Glasgow. 

One of the anti-church and state 

pamphlets from the North. Shrewd, 

caustic, and uncompromising. We wish 

Dr. Wardlaw, when he needs them, 

may always have such defenders. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


WORKS AT PRESS OR IN PROGRESS, 

A Selection of Three Hundred Psalm Tunes, 
suitable for congregational and family wor- 
ship, and adapted to the Hymn 8 in ge- 
neral use in Churches and’ Chapels, arranged 
for four voices, with a separate accompaniment 
for the organ or ae The whole newly 
harmonized by Vincent Novello, Esq. or other 
eminent composers, with many originals by 
Novello, Samuel Wesley, Samuel Webb, Hors- 
ley, Atwood, and others, contributed expressly 
for this work. To be published in three Parts. 
The first Part is expected to be ready by the Ist 
of November. 

The Christian Keepsake, and Missionary An- 
nual, edited by the Rev. William Ellis. This 
New Annual will be devoted to the advancement 
of religion at home, and its extension abroad ; 
and will include Original Contributions from dis- 
tinguished Christian Writers, Travellers, and Mis- 
sidnaries, 

Redemption; or the New Song in Heaven, the 
Test of Trath and Duty on Earth. By the Rev. 
R. Philip, of Maberly Chapel. 

The Temple; Sacred Poetry and Private Eja- 
culations. By George Herbert. A new edition, 
royal 32mo, 

erbert’s Country Parson, and Sacred Poetry. 
32mo. 


Tn one volame, royal e 


Mr, Sharon Turner is ring a second vol. 
of his Sacred History of the Worid, which will be 
published about Christmas. 

Mr. William Wordsworth is about to publish 
a new volume of Poems, which is now in the 


ress, 

4 The Faithfnl Minister welcomed to his Reward ; 
a Sermon preached on occasion of the death of 
the Rev. William Vint, Pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church, Idle; and Tutor of Air Dale lode. 
pendent College, By A. Blackburn. 

, Memoir of the late Rev. J Haghes. The 
friends of that gentleman who have notices of bim 
in their possession that would be interesting to 
the public will mach the Editor by forward- 
ing them to him at No. 14, Alfred Place, Bedford 
Square, as speedily as possible. 

Affiictions, and their Operations. By the Rev 
W. Davis, of Hastings. 
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A LETTER FROM THE REY. JAMES 
MATHESON, TO THE CHURCH OF 
CHRIST ASSEMBLING IN CLAYPATH 
CHAPEL, DURHAM. 

New York, 4th August, 1834. 

My Beloved People; 

Gop bas graciously preserved me 
to this day, and permitted me fora 
few moments to express towards you 
my desires and hopes, respecting your 
present and eternal welfare. Had 
circumstances allowed me, I should 
have addressed you long ere this in the 
words of counsel and encouragement, 
but my engagements became so multi- 
plied, my duties became so onerous, 
that neither time nor mind could be 
found so as to enable me to write to 
you. You were not, however, for- 
gotten by me, nor by the Christians of 
this land. Many petitions were pre- 
sented, on your behalf, by many thou- 
sands of God's people bere. These, I 
hope, have been answered in your ex- 
periences- I can assure ‘you, it has 

iven me unmixed pleasure to learn, 
in communications from home, that 
you have been so well, so efficiently 
supplied by faithful and affectionate 
ministers of the Gospel. That their 
services bad been acceptable and sea- 
sonable, and, I trust, profitable to 
many souls. I have rejoiced also, 
that a spirit of prayer and supplica- 
tion has been granted, and that you 
remember with affection your absent 
pastor, his important duties, his own 
insufficiency, and his constant need of 
divine assistance. It bas often afforded 
me pleasure aid encouragement, 
amidst my eee See this 
immense country, there were 
some, many, at home, remembering 
me at a throue of grace, that I might 
be kept, and preserved, and blessed. 

My spirit had communion with you in 

‘our different meetings, and I re- 

oiced that the same throne of mercy 

was accessible us both, Your 
prayers have, I ve, been hitherto 
answered, Let me still earnestly and 
affectionately beg an iuterest in them, 
I have still many duties to perform, 


difficulties to overcome, and dangers 
to escape. My insufficiency and 
liability to err are still the same ; and 
the grace hitherto graciously imparted 
is necessary to the end of my career. 
Allow me, for a few moments, to 
express my anxious wishes on your 
behalf individually and collectively, 
Let me then press on you individually 
the importance of personal religion, 
of personal piety; see to it—your 
souls are in a safe and healthy state, 
that you are growing in grace, and in 
the knowledge of Christ, that you 
enjoy communion with God, and take 
pleasure and delight in divine ordi- 
nances. Be not satisfied with low 
attainment in the divine life; be am- 
bitious to excel in the exercise and 
exhibition of every Christian grace. 
You have professed to be God’s ser- 
vants, show that you are such, by 
your willing and cheerful obedience ; 
you call yourselves his children, ever 
seek to possess their spirit, and to 
manifest their temper in your inter- 
course with each other, and with the 
world; you profess to be strangers 
and pilgrims here, see that you are 
learning the language of the country 
to which you are travelling; and, in 
cherishing the hope of the Gospel, see 
that it has a purifying hope. If pa- 
rents, oh, be very anxious about the 
salvation of your children; say no- 
thing—do nothing, that will give to 
them erroneous views of the religion 
of Christ; teach them, pray with 
them, and for them; and see that 
morning and evening family prayer is 
regularly attended to; and do all 
this in faith, in strong faith. Here 
have seen many children, converts to 
the faith of Christ, members of Chris- 
tian churches, and heirs of the king- 
dom, and why should not your chil 
dren be in this happy and delightful 
condition, and wy not my children 
be the children of the Living God? 
Oh, let all of us be more earnest, more 
rayerful,that those who are so dear 
o us may be dear to our blessed Re- 
deemer, and sharers with us in the 
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blessings and privileges of the Gospel 
of Christ. 

And asa Church of Christ, let me 
urge upon you the duty and privilege 
of cherishing a spirit of love, of zeal, 
and of unity; ever seeking to promote 
each other’s temporal and spiritual 
welfare—bearing one another's bur- 
dens, and so fulfil the law of Christ. 
Whilst there are so many events 
transpiring around you, calculated to 
excite the mind and to divert the at- 
tention, let it be your earnest desire to 
keep a firm hold of the realities of 
religion. Keep up among you a 
spirit of united prayer, and desire 
most earnestly that the work of God 
may be revived among you. Be not 
satisfied without additions to your 
number—I would almost say, large 
additions to the Church. Watch over 
each other in a spirit of Christian 
charity and warm ailection; watch 
over those young people who seem 
desirous of instruction. Be attentive 
to means of grace, and especially 
prize meetings for prayer: these ap- 
pear to have been most blessed in this 
country, in connexion with revivals of 
religion. What shall I say more? 
Time would fail me to write all 1 have 
in my heart—all that I feel towards 
you. I desire, earnestly desire your 
salvation, that you may be my joy 
and crown of rejoicing, in the great 
day of the Lord. 

I trust we shall yet meet again in 
this world, and see each other in the 
flesh, to tell of all that God has done 
for us, and to praise him for his un- 
deserved goodness and love. If all 
should not meet, may we have a happy 
and eternal meeting in the presence of 
the Chief Shepherd. 

I hope that I shall be permitted to 
appear among you again in a few 
weeks after you receive this letter. 
The arrangement of my beloved col- 
league, Mr. Reed, and myself, is to 
leave this city for Liverpool the 24th 
Sept., or, at the very latest, by the 
Ist Oct. Remember us in your pray- 
ers when we are on the mighty deep, 
and that we may meet again in the 
fulness of the blessing of the Gospel 
of Christ, I remain, 

My beloved people, 
Your affectionate pastor, 
James MATHESON, 
N. 5. NO, LI&, 
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ADDRESS IN BERALF OF BLACKBURN 
INDEPENDENT ACADEMY, AND THE 
OTHER COLLEGIATE INSTITUTIONS 
CONNECTED WITH THE CONGREGA-~ 
TIONAL BODY. 

Tue Committee of the Blackburn 
Academy, being encouraged by its 
present state to apply their best en- 
deavours for its further improvement, 
solicit the attention of their friends 
and Christian brethren to a few brief 
observations on the claims of Acade- 
nical Lustitutions. 

Their wishes on behalf of that insti- 
tution which they conduct may be ex- 
pressed in few words. They desire to 
see it receive that share in the atten- 
tion, the confidence, the affections, the 
prayers, and the support of Christians 
in this and adjacent counties, to 
which they are convinced it is entitled. 

In saying this, they cannot think 
they present too large a request. Their 
conviction arises from a consideration 
of the influence of academical institu- 
tions on the character of the ministry 
of that denomination to which they 
belong. As matter of fact it is ue- 
questionable, that by far the larger 
proportion of the pastors and ministers 
of our churches, receive their pre- 
paration for the duties they discharge, 
in our Academies and Colleges. It 
becomes, therefore, a question of the 
highest personal concern to every one 
who hears the gospel in our assem- 
blies, whether he is doing what he can 
to sustain and improve the usefulness 
of such Seminaries. It would be an 
unwise and short-sighted policy to at- 
tend exclusively to the ministrations 
we at present enjoy: our serious soli- 
citude ought to be directed to the 
process of preparation now going on, 
and which, though not so immediately 
in sight, will infallibly, in the course 
of four or five short vears, send forth 
anew company of ministerial labour- 
ers. Our Academies depend for their 
peculiar character and usefulness on 
their constituency at large; they are 
created and modified by the churches. 
To fit holy men, in the best manner 
we can devise, for the work of the 
ministry—to improve, to extend, to 
establish, and, if possible, to perfect, 
our academical institutions—is an eb- 


ject not of secondary interest, but of 


the last importance to the prosperity of 
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the churches, and is worthy of any 
amount of effort and any measure of 
solicitude which can contribute to se- 
cure it. To prosecute it as a dut 
which we owe to God and his gospel, 
to ourselves, to our children and our 
children’s children, to our nation and 
the world at large. 

Some have doubted whether these 
institutions are necessary. The candid 
attention of such is requested to a few 
remarks on a point soimportant. We 
readily admit it to be a fact that some 
of our most distinguished and useful 
ministers have not been educated in 
Theological Academies. But it would 
be a hasty and unfair conclusion from 
this that Academies are nut wanted. 
It may be expected that, in almost any 
circumstances of the church, a few in- 
dividuals should present themselves to 
the ministry, qualified for it by provi- 
dential advantages, or by the happy 
concurrence of great original powers 
with ample endowments of grace. The 
Head of the Church thus shows us his 
command of instruments, and provides 
for special services by methods in 
some degree extraordinary. But these 
are the exceptions and not the general 
rule of his procedure. It would be an 
unwarranted, and almost a ruinous 
course, for a body of Christian 
Churches, to trust to extraordinary 
and limited supplies for exigencies 
which are of an ordinary character, 
and at the same time very extensive. 
God leaves it to his Church to main- 
tain his ordinances in their efficiency; 
and if education for the ministry be 
necessary, it is the duty of the Charch 
to provide the means, and to superin- 
tend their application. These remarks 
are strengthened by adverting to the 
fact, that, while some introduced with- 
out the aid of Academies into the 
ministry, rise to eminence, others of 
the same class exemplify a course 
exceedingly the reverse; but on the 
latter side of the contrast we do not 
dwell. 

Farther, in supporting our educa- 
tional institutions, the necessity of pe- 
cuniary aid from our churches may be 
distinctly perceived. From whatever 
cause it arises, the fact certainly is, 
that among Congregational Dissenters, 
those who devote themselves to the mi- 
nistry are hardly ever the councxions 
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of the wealthy, or in possession of in- 
dependent resources. They have not 
been trained from youth to the minis- 
try as a profession—they present them- 
selves at that later period of life at 
which the principles of piety have been 
developed—and we could not wish it 
to be otherwise. But the consequence 
is, that they are necessitated to an ex- 
clusive employment of their time in 
study in order to successful prepa- 
ration,—and they must be supported 
for that end. Any other course than 
this might be shown to be impossible, 
at least in this country, and among 
Congregational Dissenters. Were can- 
didates that require support rejected, 
who will answer for it that others 
would present themselves? A survey 
of our churches, from which our mi- 
nisterial candidates must come, appears 
decisive to the contrary. We are shut 
up, therefore, to the support of our 
Academies as a matter of necessity. 

And if they are necessary, it is only 
reasonable to expect that all the una- 
voidable incidental evils which ac- 
company them shall be candidly over- 
looked, and not suffered to interfere 
with the cordiality of regard with 
which it is proper they should be 
viewed by the churches for whose ne- 
cessities they provide. Occasional 
errors of administration, and occa- 
sional failures as to results, must be 
expected in every human institution, 
and ought to be forgotten in the gene- 
ral and permanent advantages which 
they may notwithstanding be instru- 
mental in securing to mankind. 

It is especially desirable to see a 
readiness in the churches of our own 
denomination, at the present time, to 
enlarged and liberal measures on be- 
half of academic institutions, by which 
their defects may be remedied, and 
the character of the education which 
they furnish raised to a higherstandard 
than it has hitherto reached. It must, 
we fear, be affirmed, that whilst the 
necessity of an educated ministry is 
generally admitted, there is not an 
equally prevalent anxiety that the edu- 
cation should be of the best and most 
thorough description. On the con- 


trary, an impression has prevailed to 
some extent, that a too large pursuit 
of subsidiary knowledge is unfavour- 
able to habits of pious and devoted 
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exertion in some of the most essential 
departments of the ministerial work. 
It is unquestionable, that learning may 
be disjoined from devotion in the pur- 
suits of academies: but it is possible, 
on the other hand, to aim at uniting 
them, and so to combine the scholastic 
with the practical that no injurious 
habits shall be formed. There are 
some plans of preparation in which not 
the quantity but the kind of learning 
is to blame. Were Dissenting Col- 
leges to devote the term of study to 
an elaborate institution in the rules of 
Greek and Latin prosody, or the in- 
vestigations of the higher mathematics, 
it might be asked whether occupa- 
tions more congenial to the future 
duties of ministers of the gospel could 
not be found. But on the other hand, 
who can doubt, that a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the languages of sa- 
cred scripture—a command of the 
principles of sound critical interpre- 
tation—a comprehensive knowledge of 
the doctrines and dispensations of the 
inspired system, as connected with 
each other, as impugned by leresy, 
and as established on the basis of 
scripture and reason—an investigation 
of the various duties of the pastor and 
preacher—a familiarity with the in- 
structive facts of church history— 
and a competent acquaintance with 
those branches of literary, scientific 
and general knowledge, with which 
in the present day even our humble 
artisans are somewhat conversant ;— 
is it possible to doubt that such 
preparatory pursuits as these are di- 
rectly conducive to the proper dis- 
charge of the duties of the ministerial 
office? We readily admit that the 
work of evangelization in our country 
is likely to be materially advanced by 
the extensive employment of a hum- 
bler agency; while yet it may be 
affirmed, that there is not a minister of 
the gospel, however devoted to his 
humblest duties, who would not find his 
work facilitated by an addition to his 
inteliectual stores. In the present day 
there is little likelihood of the Dissent- 
ing Ministry being unfitted by scho- 
lastic habits for their ordinary work. 
Times such as the present permit none 
of the watchmen of Zion to slumber 
at their post ; and, instead of burnish- 
ing their weapons for idle display, 
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they find it necessary to be well as- 
sured that they have them ready for 
continual use. In plain terms, the 
peculiar and urgent demands of the 
world and the church on every mini- 
ster of the Gospel, call forth all his 
Christian energies, and make requisi- 
tion of every intellectual resource 
which he finds it possible to command. 
The progress of British society at 
once in education and in irreligion— 
the forms of controversial war as- 
sumed by infidelity, bigotry, super- 
stition, and heretical innovation—the 
rising estimate in our churches of mi- 
nisterial qualifications—the movements 
of other Christian denominations in 
our own country with reference to 
education for the ministry, and the 
example of the Western World*— 
the state of the heathen world, calling 
for a higher order of missionary evan- 
gelists to direct the extending progress 
of evangelization among all nations of 
the earth—all press upon us the ne- 
cessity of improvement in the system 
of our preparatory institutions. 

Let not our brethren at large sup- 
pose, that the establishment of institu- 
tions for the express work of education 
removes all duty and responsibility 
from them. Itis evident the first step 
in the process—and that the most im- 
portant one, the selection of candidates 
for the sacred office—pertains to the 
churches themselves, seeing that the 
constitution of most Dissenting Col- 
leges, and among these of our own 
Academy, makes the recommendation 
of the pastor and church to which the 
candidate has belonged necessary to 
admission. Farther, the educational 
establishments themselves are depen- 
dent upon the churches for their pe- 





* The Wesleyan body is about to esta- 
blish a seminary for the more thorough 
education of its ministers; the Presby- 
terian Secession Church, in Scotland, 
contemplates important improvements in 
its system of preparation; and in Ame- 
rica the same religious bodies which de- 
rive their eminent prosperity from those 
remarkable effusions of the Spirit of God, 
of which we have heard so much, are 
adopting the most energetic measures for 

ecting the preparatory training of 


their ministers—their term of study being 
fixed at not less than seven years. 
4L2 
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culiar usefulness and adaptation to 
their object. We deprecate the idea 
of an Academy being an insulated 
establishment, and having an entirely 
independent character, fixed by the 
trivial circumstances of the name which 
it bears, or its locality, or even the 
management by which its affairs are 
at any time conducted. Let our bre- 
thren take a more enlarged view of 
their influence and their responsibility, 
and consider, that while we ask for 
their fervent prayers, their pecuniary 
support, their countenance to plans of 
improvement, and their advice, we 
acknowledge a dependence upon them 
which in fact makes such an institution 
their own, and implies the certainty of 
their own influence being largely con- 
cerned in ultimately determining what 
its character shall be. And as is the 
character of the institution, such must 
be, on a general calculation, the use- 
fulness of the ministers who proceed 
from it. 

Having reasons of a general kind 
so strong as the preceding, we hope 
not to be charged with offensive im- 
portunity for again urging the claims 
of Blackburn Academy. Two special 
grounds of appeal on behalf of the 
funds must be mentioned. The first 
is, that there is at present a balance 
due to the Treasurer by the institu- 
tion; and although that is chiefly 
owing to a considerable purchase of 
books, and other extra expenses, it 
must be evident that, with eleven or 
twelvestudents upon the foundation, the 
yearly expenditure cannot be much less 
than it has been during the past year, 
(between £700 and £800) as the ge- 
neral management of the academy 
cannot be more economical than it is. 

The second ground of this appeal 
is the t desirableness of a large 
addition of books to the library, Ac- 
cessions have been slowly making to 
it for some time, but the deficiencies 
are still great,—very great,—so as 
to be the occasion of constant regret 
to the Tutors, of loss to the Students, 
and of remark to those strangers who 
occasionally visit the Aeademy. The 
demand for improvement is therefore 
urgent, as the necessity of a well- 
furnished library to a theoligical in- 
stitution is very apparent. The Com- 
mittee wish to be enabled, by the state 
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of the funds, to forward this object by 
the purchase of books in those par- 
ticular departments in which the de- 
ficiency is most painfully experienced. 

Whilst the Academy has many 
warm and zealous supporters, to whom 
its directors feel greatly indebted for 
their co-operation, they respectfully 
beg of all the churches in the county 
to assist the funds by annual or at 
least biennial collections. It would 
be invidious to decide upon the pre- 
cedence due to the several religious 
objects which are wont to share in the 
liberality of our own denomination ; 
but this much it may be allowed us to 
say, that if Home and Foreign Mis- 
sions receive regular support by means 
of collections, there appears to be no 
reason why the same should not be 
conceded to institutions on which the 
success of the Gospel ministry, whe- 
ther at home or abroad, so peculiarly 
depends. It is not wished that the 
burden should press heavily on indi- 
viduals or individual congregations— 
only let the assistance rendered be ge- 
neral and regular, and every desire of 
the friends of the institution on its be- 
half will be realized. 


en ee 


RE-OPENING OF THE INDEPENDENT 
MEETING HOUSE, COGGESHALL, 
ESSEX. 


Tu1s place of worship having been 
closed for the purpose of extensive 
repairs and enlargement, was re-opened 
for religious services on Thursday, 
September 11th, when two Sermons 
were preached, that in the morning by 
the Rev. Dr. Fletcher, of Stepney, 
and that in in the evening, by the Rev. 
J. P. Dobson, of Orange-street, Lon- 
don. Although the day was wet, yet 
the attendance was large and highly 
respectable, and the services were very 
delightful and devout. Thecollections 
amounted to £105. 

We sincerely rejoice that our ho- 
noured brother, the Rev. A. Wells, 
has had the pleasure to see a second 
enlargement of this ancient Meeting- 
House necessary, which by the recent 
improvements, may be classed with 
the most spacious and elegant in the 
county, 
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ORDINATIONS, &c. 

On Wednesday, April 16th, the 
Rev. Abraham Pickles, late of Aire- 
dale College, was ordained to the pas- 
toral office over the church and con- 
gregation assembling in the Indepen- 
dent Chapel, Thirsk, Yorkshire. The 
Rey. R. Gibbs, of Skipton, delivered 
the introductory discourse and asked 
the usual questions ; the Rev. J. Jack- 
son, of Greenhammerton, offered the 
ordination prayer with imposition of 
hands; the Rev. A. Blackburn, of 
Eastwood, addressed the charge to the 
Minister; and in the evening the Rev. 
James Parsons, of York, preached the 
sermon to the people. The devotional 
services of the day were conducted by 
the Rev. Messrs. O’ Donnoghue, Croft, 
Willet, and Penman. 

On Wednesday, June 6th, the Rev. 
John Flower, late of Highbury Col- 
lege, was ordained over the Indepen- 
dent church and congregation assem- 
bling at Beccles, Suffolk. The Rev. 
William Ward, of Stowmarket, deli- 
vered the introductory discourse ; the 
Rev. John Dennant, of Halesworth, 
asked the usual questions; the Rev. 
Andrew Ritchie, of Wrentham, offered 
the ordination prayer; the Rev. John 
Flower, sen. of Titchfield, delivered a 
very comprehensive and affectionate 
charge; and the Rev. John Alexander, 
of Norwich, addressed the church and 
congregation on their duties to the 
newly ordained Minister. The service 
was throughout highly interesting. 
The remaining parts were conducted 
by the Rev. Messrs. Davis, of Need- 
ham; Blakie, of Bungay; Bromeley, 
of Rendham; Williams, of Lowestoft ; 
and Meffen, of Yarmouth. The Rev. 
Alex. Creak, of Yarmouth, preached 
an excellent discourse the previous 
evening, ‘‘ on the mediatorial govern- 
ment of Christ.”” The Rev. Isaac 
Sloper, who has presided for thirty 
er over this flourishing church, has 

n compelled wholly to decline the 
charge, on account of severe indis- 
position. 

August 20, the Rev. Joseph Wall, 
from Highbury College, was ordained 
over a newly-formed church at Mid- 
dleton, near Youlgrave, Derbyshire. 
The Rev. R. Littler, of Matlock Bath, 
introduced the service by reading and 
prayer; the Rev. J. Gawthorne, of 
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Derby, explained the nature of a 
Gospel Church; the Rev. J. Stratten, 
of Paddington, asked the usual ques- 
tions ; the Rev. A. Start, of Ashborne, 
offered the ordination prayer; the Rev. 
Dr. Raffles, of Liverpool, gave the 
charge; and the Rey. J. Stratten 
preached in the evening. 

A considerable improvement has 
taken place in the village by the resi- 
dence of a gentleman, who has erected 
the chapel at his own expense, and 
who has the pleasure of witnessing an 
attentive auditory, connected with the 
gratifying evidence that the Gospel 
has proved, in various instances, the 
power of God unto salvation. 

The public recognition of the Rev. 
J. Jack, late of Acre Lane Chapel, 
Brixton, as pastor of the church and 
congregation assembling at Castle 
Green, Bristol, took place on Thurs- 
day, the 2lst of August. At the morn- 
ing service a very respectable and 
numerous audience listened with deep 
interest and pleasure to the questions 
proposed by the Rev. J. E. Good, and 
to the replies given by the Church, 
tracing some of the leadings of Provi- 
dence in the election, and by the Rev. 
J. Jack, who briefly, but clearly, 
stated his reasons for accepting the in- 
vitation, &c. The Rev. J. E. Good 
then offered up a solemn prayer for 
the Divine blessing on the union that 
day publicly nem ww a The Rev. 
T. S. Crisp, Theological Tutor of the 
Baptist Academy, delivered a pecu- 
liarly solemn and appropriate address 
to the Minister and people, from He- 
brews xiii. 17, the publication of which 
has been respectfully requested. In 
the evening, the Rev. J. Davis, of the 
Tabernacle, preached an excellent ser- 
mon to a large and highly gratified 
congregation. At these services there 
were not less than eighteen or twenty 
Ministers, of various denominations, 
present, several of whom took part in 
the exercises of the day. The Rev. W. 
Lucy commenced, and the Rev. S. 
Brown concluded, the morning so- 
lemnities ; the Rev. F. Clowes com- 
menced, and the Rev. W. Gregory 
concluded, the services of the evening. 
At two o'clock, nearly 120 ministers 
and friends sat down to an excellent 
cold dinner, in the commodious school- 
room erected by John Holmes, Esq. 
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the use of which was kindly granted 
for this purpose. It is highly gratifying 
to the friends of the great Redeemer 
in this church and congregation, that 
Divine Providence has sent to this im- 
portant station a preacher so accept- 
able as Mr. Jack. The t number 
of persons that attend, and the marked 
seriousness of the congregation, is pe- 
culiarly encouraging. Although the 
sermons of Mr. Jack are not consi- 
dered, by some persons, of the first 
order, yet they are truly excellent, and 
adapted, by the Divine blessing, to 
reach the heart. His hearers may, 
with great propriety, adopt the lan- 
guage of Louis XIV. to Massillon: 
“‘ Father, I have heard many fine 
orators in my chapel, and have been 
much pleased with them; but as for 
ou, always when I have heard you, I 
ve been very much displeased with 
myself.” 

On Wednesday, the 27th of August, 
1834, the Rev. S. B. Schofield, late 
of the Independent College, Black- 
burn, was ordained to the pastoral 
office over the Congregational Church 
assembling in Nile Street Chapel, 
Burslem, Staffordshire. The indepen- 
dent minister of Uttoxeter, commenced 
the services of the day with reading 
the Scriptures abd prayer. The in- 
troductory discourse, which contained 
a manly, and scriptural defence of our 
principles as Dissenters, and of our 
mode of church government, was 
delivered by the Rev. W. H. Dorman, 
of Stafford, from Acts xxiv. 14. The 
confession of faith was received by the 
Rev. Mr. Chalmers, of Stafford. 

The ordination prayer, characterized 
by solemnity and fervour, was offered 
up by the Rev. R. W. Newland, of 
Hanley. The charge to the minister was 
delivered by the Rev. Gilbert Ward- 
law, A.M. Theological Tutor of the 
Blackburn College, from Acts xx. 24; 
and thesermon to the people by the Rev. 
J. Kelly, of Liverpool, from John iii. 
8., which was truly excellent, appro- 
priate, and im ive. 

The Rev. W. Silvester, of Sand- 
bach, ccacluded the interesting ser- 
vices with prayer. The congregation 
was so numerous on the occasion, that 
the chapel did not contain the number 
of persons disposed to attend; the 
services were interesting and impres- 


sive, and many were impelled to ex- 
claim, ‘* Surely the set time to favour 
Zion is come.” 

On Tuesday, the 2nd of September, 
the Rev. Thomas Schofield, who has 
presided many years as Minister of 
Chertsey Chapel, Surrey, was ordained 
pastor of the church now formed in 
that place. The Rev. R. Porter, of 
Staines, opened the services of the 
day; the Rev. J. Stoughton, of Wind- 
sor, exhibited, with much force of ar- 
gument, the primitive model of a 
Christian church; the Rev. J. West, 
of Sunbury, asked the usual questions ; 
the venerable A. Redford, of Windsor, 
offered the ordination prayer; and his 
son, the Rev. Dr. Redford, of Wor- 
cester, gave a most impressive and 
persuasive charge from | Thess. ii. 40. ; 
and the Rev. G. Clayton, of Wal- 
worth, delivered a concise but affec- 
tionate commendation of the duties of 
a people towards their pastor, from 
Jeremiah iii. 15. The whole service 
was marked by solemnity; and it 
is devoutly hoped the blessing of the 
Lord will be found to follow it. 

On Tuesday, the 3d of September, 
1834, the Rev. George Edge, late of 
Airedale Independent College, was 
ordained pastor over the Independent 
Church, assembling in Mill Street 
Chapel, Congleton, Cheshire. The 
Rev. W. Silvester, of Sandbach, com- 
menced the services of the day with 
prayer, and reading the Scriptures; 


‘the Rev. J. Turner, of Knutsford, 


delivered an excellent and able dis- 
course on the nature of church go- 
vernment, and the principles of dis- 
sent, proposed the usual questions to 
the minister, and received the con- 
fession of faith. The Rev. Job Wil- 
son, of Northwich, with much solem- 
nity of feeling, and fervency of suppli- 
cation, offered up the ordination 
prayer. The Rev. R.S. M‘All, LL.D. 
of Manchester, delivered an eloquent 
and affecting charge to the newly 
ordained minister, from Luke xxi. 36. 
The Rev. B. G. Kidd, of Macclesfield, 
preached to the people from 1 Thess. 
ii. 9, and the Rev. J. Kempsted con- 
cluded the services with prayer. A 
great number of the country ministers 
were present on the occasion, and 
though the state of the weather was 
very unfavourable, yet the chapel was 
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crowded with an attentive, and deeply 
interested audience ; and what ought 
to be matter of still greater rejoicing, a 
hope is confidently expressed that, in 
several instances, real good was ef- 
fected. 

On Wednesday, September 3rd, the 
Rev. Joseph Wilberforce Richardson, 
late a student at Rotherham College, 
was ordained to the pastoral office over 
the Independent church assembling 
in Bethel Chapel, Bishopwearmouth, 
where the Rev. Thomas Stratten (re- 
moved to Fish Street Chapel, Hull) 
ministered with great success for many 
years. The services of the day were 
commenced by the Rev. John Mather, 
of Beverly, with reading appropriate 
portions of Scripture and prayer; the 
Rev. Thomas Scales, of Leeds, deli- 
vered an interesting and forcible intro- 
ductory discourse on the principles of 
Dissent; the Rev. Samuel Watkinson, 
of Monkwearmouth, asked the usual 
questions, to which Mr. Richardson 
made suitable and satisfactory an- 
swers, after which he offered up the 
ordination prayer; the Rev. Thomas 
Smith, A.M. Classical Tutor of Ro- 
therham College, gave an affectionate 
and impressive charge, characterised 
by great pointedness, simplicity, and 
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faithfulness, from Col. iv. 17. “Take 
heed to the ministry which thou hast 
received in the Lord that thou fulfil 
it;”’ and the Rev. J. R. Browne(Wes- 
leyan) closed by prayer. In the even- 
ing, the Rev. John Harrison, of 
Barnard Castle, commenced the ser- 
vice by reading the Scriptures and 
prayer; the Rev. James Parsons, of 
York, preached a soul-stirring sermon 
from Job xv. 4. ‘‘ And restrainest 
prayer before God ;” and the Rev. P. 
Robertson (Presbyterian) clused b 
prayer. The Rev. Messrs. Reid, 
Orange, Anderson, Thompson, Blair, 
Froggat, and Davies, also took part in 
the devotional exercises of the day. 
On the preceding evening, the Quar- 
terly Meeting of the Durham and 
Northumberland Association of Inde- 
pendent Ministers and Churches was 
held, when the Rev. Thomas Scales, 
of Leeds, preached at Bethel Chapel, 
on behalf of the Home Missionary So- 
ciety. 





REMOVAL. 


The Rev. H. L. Adams, Burnham, 
Norfolk, has accepted the unanimous 
call of the church and congregation at 
Newark, to become their pastor. 





MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


HOME MISSIONARY OPERATIONS IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 


The last report of the American Home 
Missionary Society illustrates the ener- 
getic growing labours of its sup- 
porters to overtake the moral wants of 
that country, This is, indeed, “ a pow- 
erful and effective machinery for im- 
preving both the moral and social condi- 


tion of the people,” and yet upheld by 


the strength of the voluntary principle 
alone. 

“ This society was organized ander its 
present constitution on the sixth of May, 
eight years ago. It assumed the respon- 
sibilities of a previous organization in this 
state, and had on its books, at the com- 
mencement of its rations, 104 mis- 


sionaries. This number was increased, 
during the first year of the society, to 
169;—the second year, to 201 ;—the 


third, to 304 ;—the fourth, to 392; —the 
fifth, to 463 ;—the sixth, to 509 :—the 
seventh, to 606 ;—and the eighth, which 
is the year now terminated, to 676. This 
constant augmentation of the number of 
labourers employed has required a pro- 
portionate increase of collections and ex- 
penditures, and has rendered the busi- 
ness of the society, every year, more 
multifarious and arduous. Yet a kind 
and beneficent Providence has prospered 
our enterprise beyond the anticipations 
of the most sanguine. 

“The number reported as added within 
the year to the churches aided, has been 
4,055, viz. 1,319 by letter, and 2,736 by 
examination, on profession of their faith, 
Sead wih apeane vivals y po, mae 

w re re ; 
and the probable number of conversions 
under the ministry of our missionaries, 
is about 4,000. 
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* The number of Sabbath schools re- 
ported, embrace not less than 35,000 


rs. 

** The number of Bible classes reported, 
embrace about 8,500 pupils, of all ages. 

“The number of subscribers to the 
ptinciple of entire abstinence from the 
use of intoxicating liquors as a drink, re- 
ported by the missionaries on the fields of 
their labour, is 62,547. 

“ From the foregoing tabular view, it 
appears that the nomber of missionaries 
has been increased, in eight years, to 676; 
and the number of congregations and dis- 
tricts annually aided in their support, to 
899. Under their ministry, upwards of 
20,000 souls have been reported as added 
to the churches on profession of their 
faith. Add to these the number thus re- 
ceived, during the first year of the So- 
ciety, not embraced in our tabular view, 
but supposed to be not less than 600, and 
the whole number received into the 
churehes aided, since May 5, 1826, is 
20,915. There have been annually in- 
structed in Sabbath schools under the car» 
of our missionaries, from 10,000 to 35,000 
children and youth, and from 2,000 to 
10,000 in Bible classes. They have also 
been efficient helpers in the cause of 
temperance, in the support of common 
schools, in the distribution of Bibles and 
religious tracts, and every good work 
which has nted its claims on the 
fields of their labour.” 

RECENT DEATHS. 

The Rev. Tuomas Jones, a native of 
Carmarthen, and for nearly fifty years a 
preacher in the Independent Connexion, 
was on a visit to his friend, Mr. Howells, 
of Milford, when he preached at the 
Tabernacle, on the Sunday morning, and 
was announced to preach again on the 
following Wednesday. He retired to 
rest on Tuesday night, in his usual 
health, but as he did not come to break. 
fast at the appointed hour on Wednes- 
day, Mr. Howells entered his room, and 
found bim in a kneelin tion by the 
hed-side quite dead. “ Blessed is that 
servant whom his Lord when he cometh 
shall find so doing.” Mr, Jones was a 


bachelor, and about 65 years of age. 
He enjoyed the friendship of the late 
Rev. William Thorp, and the other minis- 
ters of Bristol, who united to recom- 
mend a volume he published on “ The 
Mediation of Jesus Christ,” which passed 
through two editions. In his will, a copy 
of which was amongst his papers, sundry 
bequests were site (the savings from 
the sale of his book) to various religious 
societies and individuals, viz. London 
Missionary Society, £100.; Mrs. Thorpe, 
of Bristol, £100.; Irish Evangelical, £19. 
19s.; Baptist, £19. 19s. ; Moravian, £19. 
19s.; Wesleyan, £19. 198; Home Mis- 
sionary, £19. 19s.; the Rev. Mr. Sibree, 
£20. 

Died, on Thursday the 18th of Septem- 
ber, at his mansion, Clapham Common, 
Esenezer Maitranp, Esq , in the 82d 
year of his age. 

This venerable gentleman was for many 
years President of the Dissenters Orphan 
Working School Charity, City Road, and 
a member of the Congregational Church 
at New Court, Carey Street. 

NOTICES. 

The Autumnal Meeting of the Dorset 
Association will be held at Wimborne on 
Wednesday, Oct 5. The Association Ser- 
mon will be preached in the morning by 
the Rev. Mr. Chamberlayne, of Swanage. 
The Rev, R. Keynes, of Blandford, is ex- 
pected to preach in the evening of Wed- 
nesday, and the Rev. J. M. Mackenzie, of 
Poole, on the Tuesday evening preceding. 

The next half-yearly meeting of the 
Wilts and East Somerset Associated Mi- 
nisters and Churches will be held at De- 
vizes, on Wednesday, the 8th of this 
month. Rev. Mr. Doney, of Trowbridge, 
will preach in the morning. 

On Wednesday the 15th, the Facult 
of Arts, in the University of London, wilt 
recommence, when the Rev, Professor 
Vaughan will deliver the usual introduc- 
tory lecture, at two o’clock in the after. 
noon, Professor Vaughan will also deliver 
the first lecture in his course, on Ancient 
History, on Tuesday, the 21st, at seven 
o'clock in the evening. Both these lec- 
tures will be open to the public. 





ACKNOWLEDGMENTS AND MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
Communications have been received from Rey. Dr. Redford, and the Rey. Messrs. 
A, Blackburn—Thomas Milner—Professor Vaughan—-W. Davis—John Flower— 
Thomas Schofield—-C, N. Davies—J. Leifchild—T, Davison—W, L, Alexander— 


G. Vage. 


Also, from Messrs. Thomas Wilson——William Youngman— 8, Plumbe—The Deacona 


of Castile Green Chapel}, Bristol-—J. M. C. 


The circumstance to which J, M, C, refers was, in fact, the result of inadvertency, 
but we have no objection to notice successive editions of valuable books, for the reason 


he properly suggests. 
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